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GLIMPSES AT EUROPE DURING 1848, 


THE LOMBARDO-VENETO KINGDOM. 


Among the ten thousand gorgeous rooms in 
the proud palace on the Vatican Hill, there is 
one so quiet and retired, that neither the busy 
hum of the plodding world, nor the swelling ca- 
dences of St. Peter’s gigantic organ ever reach 
its silent walls. The solitary window gazes upon 
the mournful Campagna, alive with ruins and el- 
oquent in its majestic silence. Slowly wanders 
the eye over the desolate plain along the broken 
colonnades of ancient aqueducts, amid huge, 
gray tombs and ivy-covered monuments, until 
the blue ocean greets it far in the distance. The 
only sound heard is that of the homeless wind 
which sweeps by in gusts and wildly wails amid 
the fearful desolation. What lessons has that 
solemn scene taught man? 

Within are assembled thirty-six of the Great 
on earth,—the youngest already bearing the sil- 
very crown of venerable age—all clad in the 
purple of royalty. For they are the Princes of 
the Church—of that Church which claims to be 
the only true Church of the Christian’s God. 
But care is on each brow and fear in each heart, 
for the. Vicar of the Lord on earth has been call- 
ed to lay down his triple crown at the foot of the 
throne of the king of kings, and who is there 
worthy among them to hold the keys of St. Pe- 
ter? Days had passed by and nights had been 
spent in fervent prayer: they were slow to see 
the finger of God pointing at His elect. At last 
the decision came. 

Before them stood one of the youngest of their 
number, whom Fate herself seemed to have 
marked as hers. A fearful disease had lowered 
the curtain of the eyelid over his right eye and 
given a ghastly hue to that side of his ‘ace, 
whilst his head was gently inclined towards his 
shoulder. But on that broad, lofty brow sat 
throned an intellect that had loved to muse on 
man’s destiny, and on his full, eloquent lips play- 
ed a winning smile which had charmed the hearts 
of all that had known him. His broad chest 
and tall, muscular figure gave him an air of im- 
posing grandeur, well supported by the promi- 
nent, finely cut nose, and the large, brilliant eye. 
A few gray hairs peeped forth from under his 
white silk cap; while rich, silvery locks over- 
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shadowed his temples and added to the almost 
irresistible charm of an expression happily blend- 
ing the lofty character of a profound thinker 
with the mild benevolence of a warm, sympathi- 
sing heart. 

There was a feverish flush on his face and a 
nervous trembling on his upper lip, as he took 
vote after vote from the urn, and with a faltering 
voice read the name it contained. Eighteen 
times had he opened the mysterious scroll and 
eighteen times had the name of Mastai been pro- 
claimed by him who bore it. The excitement 
was too great for him; breathless he sank into a 
chair and stammered a request that another car- 
dinal might take his place, unmindful that this 
would have invalidated the whole proceeding 
and lost for him the unexpected triumph. Some 
of the younger fathers erowded around him, en- 
couraging him with kind words, all the while ex- 
changing significant glances with each other,— 
and after a pause he rose once again, and eigh- 
teen times more did his name appear in the urn. 
The modest, unknown bishop of Imola was Pope 
of Rome! Meekly did the new Chief of all 
Christendom bow his head in submission to the 
will of God, and choosing his new name, Pius 
IX., was proclaimed to the world as the succes- 
sor of St. Peter! 

The news was received with astonishment and 
consternation. Who was this young bishop, the 
least known of all cardinals, but a few days ago 
living in the retirement of a distant, obscure prov- 
ince? Would he follow the example of his pre- 
decessor, the hated Gregory, and be, like him, 
maintained on his throne only by the force of 
Austrian bayonets? Would he share with him 
the deep abhorrence which of late Rome had 
felt for the Head of the Church, both in his tem- 
poral and his spiritual capacity, and which noth- 
ing but a slight remnant of old reverence and the 
hope of God’s speedy interference had prevent- 
ed from breaking out in open rebellion? Would 
he, like Gregory, bend the energies of his mind 
and the resources of his States only to ward off 
for a few years longer the impending storm, and 
say like him in whose chair he was now seated, 
“after me the deluge!” With gloom in their 
features, and doubt in their hearts, did the dis- 
trustful Romans receive their new sovereign, and 
chilling silence was the welcome offered to him, 
who was ready to sacrifice all for their sake. 
But how the fickle people changed when his 
first proclamation appeared! ‘The shades of 
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night had already fallen on the Eternal City and 
restless, agitated masses filled the streets of old 
Rome, when suddenly torches were seen at the 
corners and joyous cries were heard passing from 
crowd to crowd. Huge placards were posted 
against the walls, lamps and fires were lighted 
around them, and with unbounded exultation did 
priests and lawyers read to the astonished peo- 
ple the Edict of full amnesty for all political pris- 
oners. Six thousand sufferers, that Gregory, the 
priest of the God of Mercy, had left at his death 
in the dungeons of Rome, were thus at once set 
free! From parish to parish, from hill to hill 
spread the great news. All Rome assembled, 
and in the flickering light of the torches tears 
were seen streaming down the cheeks of brave 
men, who heard the words of grace and fell into 
each other’s arms, thanking God and praising 
their new master. 

There was a touching charm in the very words 
of the Father of the Church; the amnesty was 
full, unconditional; the Pope once more trust- 
ed to the honor of his beloved Romans! Who 
could resist such confidence ? 

House after house soon blazed in bright illu- 
mination, music resounded in every street, torch- 
es and bonfires lighted up the public squares, and 
when a voice rose above the tumult and cried 
out—* To the Monte Cavallo!” all Rome went 
to offer their heartfelt thanks to their forgiving 
father. This was the first token of sympathy for 
their new master, the spontaneous expression of 
their gratitude, and it was a proud moment in- 
deed when Pius showed himself from the great 
balcony, and the hundred thousands sank down 
on their knees in the stillness of the night and he 
invoked the blessing of the Lord upon them and 
all their Christian brethren! Again and again 
did they crowd round his palace and listen to his 
words—words of strange sound and wonderful 
import, for they spoke of the morning dawn of 
liberty that was rising over Italy—over free, 
young, regenerated Italy! Shouts rent the air, 
and their hearts expanded, and a new light was 
given to them. 

But the ninth Pius was not a man of words 
alone, and what he had promised he kept; he 
gave even more. Reforms in the administration, 
liberty of the press, the establishment of national 
guards, and the convocation of a National As- 
sembly—all were granted in rapid succession. 

That he granted too much and too rapidly, we 
cannot doubt—of this his expulsion from Rome 
furnishes incontestible evidence. Yet it was not 
weakness in him, for he knew how to refuse as 
well as to give, nor was it want of foresight. 
But, a eourageous man, an upright ruler, he said, 
Fiat justitia, ruat coelum! Whether in this fall 
he himself would be buried, he did not stop to 
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enquire. He has been crushed—Heaven itself 
seems to have declared against him and severely 
punished him for the mistake he committed in 
endeavoring to reconcile the liberal insfftutions 
which the spirit of the age calls for, with the 
pretensions of absolutism in an infallible ruler, 
imperatively demanded by the church. For thus 
he himself arrayed Church against State, and in 
the results of the struggle proved that the union 
of royalty and priesthood is impracticable in our 
age. As a sovereign he wished to do what the 
Head of the Church could not consent to, and 
unable to reconcile the claim of his two digni- 
ties he lost both. 

He, however, had done his work and left his 
impress on the history of our century. A great 
potentate, the father of his people, the Head of 
the Roman Catholic religion, he could not pro- 
claim himself favorable to political changes with- 
out raising a storm over all the lands where the 
crucified is worshipped. His words, a few magic 
words, kindled a fire that soon spread over Eu- 
rope, and the ancient mother of civilization, awa- 
kened by their sound, once more rose from her 
long dreams, and the shouts from her seven hills 
once more stirred the still atmosphere from the 
Alps to Calabria. An impulse was given to the 
whole of Italy; the profound sensation which 
his first steps had excited, was soon followed by 
an open rising, and public, unanimous adhesion 
to his views and measures. 

For the cry of liberty has rarely been heard in 
Italy, and from the day when great Cesar fell at 
the foot of Pompey’s statue, near two thousand 
years of slavery have passed over the Niobe of 
nations. Now, however, they were called upon 
by one of their own race, not a passionate monk 
like Savonarola, nor an ambitious patriot like 
Rienzi, but a wise, old father of the church, who 
fought under the banner of the Lord himself and 
proved his sincerity by his own sacrifice. So 
they rose, first, now as ever, in the volcanic South 
where the turbulent children of the Greek and 
Arab of old were always most ready and least 
prepared to break out in lawless rebellion. But 
in Palermo, in Messina and Catania, where the 
fiery blood of the Sicilian struck the first blow, 
the struggle was mainly between the oppressed 
and oppressor, a mere political struggle, for it 
was against their own native government that 
they turned their arms. 

Far different was it in the North of Italy, 
where the iron yoke of the foreigner had for 
centuries borne heavily on the children of the 
soil. Here it was no mere question of political 
rights and social liberty; here we meet again 
with the combined causes of all the revolutions 
of 1848: the struggle for liberty and for nation- 
ality. When Lombardy rose and all Italy hast- 
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ened to its aid, the banners under which their 
armies fought bore the inspired words of Inde- 
pendence and Unity! Here also, as in Germany, 
the people wanted to be themselves once more; 
how, under what form of government, they as 
yet but little cared. To be, to be what their 
history, their language, their national character 
justified them in claiming, was their one, com- 
mon aim; “ give us the Khan of Tartary as mas- 
ter,” they said, “and we will accept him if he 
will make us free Italians again.” 

For eight centuries had the rough but strong 
German crossed the snow-covered Alps and come, 
an unbidden guest, to the fertile plains and luxu- 
rious gardens of the refined Lombard. Since 
the days of Charlemagne Germany’s connection 
with Italy had continued only in the shape of 
mastery, and the easy indolence of the South- 
erner had ever made him a ready victim to the 
vigorous and intrepid Northman. Can we won- 
der that the son of the Roman, as he proudly 
called himself, hated the Teuton? And so, when 
after the great Emperor’s downfall, the minis- 
ters of the Allies met in Vienna, and by the right 
of the conqueror gave to one of their number a 
hundred square miles and to the other a thou- 
sand souls, it was in vain that Italy pleaded the 
difference in language, race, religion and national 
character, which made an amalgamation with 
Germany forever impossible. ‘The double-headed 
eagle of Austria was once more seen soaring 
over the rich lands of Lombardy, seventeen 
provinces with more than four millions of inhab- 
itants were annexed to the imperial crown and 
even proud Venice hid her head in shame and 
saw the hated, despised Teuton revel in the pal- 
aces of her Dandolos and Foscaris. 

But Austria remembered that the world had 
once greeted her master as the great Roman 
Emperor, and tried to rule Italy as of old. Sed- 
ulously fanning and entertaining those fatal di- 
visions and jealousies between the different parts 
of the ill-fated peninsula, she arrayed province 
against province and prince against people. 
With paternal care were her beloved children 
lulled to sleep; did not Austria watch for them ? 
Thus, from Milan to Naples, from the Adri- 
atic to the Mediterranean, her will was law and 
her word command. No step could be taken, 
no movement made, that the cabinet of Vienna 
had not approved. Parma, Lucca and Modena 
were governed by princes of the blood of Habs- 
burg, or little more than lieutenants of Austria. 
Tuscany was hers, as long as a prince of the 
house of Lorraine reigned over her; the Bour- 
bon in Naples was her ally by common blood 
and common interest, and even in the conclave 
at Rome her vote decided the choice of the Pope. 
Secret articles of treaties, made in the year 1816 





and later, bound the sovereigns not to change 
their constitution without her consent, and her 
bayonets and her dungeons punished the unhappy 
patriot who, like Silvio Pellico and Maroncelli 
(the latter of whom died on our own free shores) 
loved their country more than the foreign tyrant. 
Thus, by habit, corruption or fear, Austrian 
agents were everywhere the true lords of the 
land, and the whole of Italy was held in absolute 
servitude. Not that Austria was a bad master as 
well as a cruel one ; she cared well for her slaves. 
With good right could she boast that she spent 
millions for improvements, had built rail-roads, 
had opened a free port at Venice and had protected 
the material interests of the Lombardo-Veneto 
kingdom with great success; truly could her ad- 
vocates say that in Lombardy, under her sceptre, 
property had become secure, commerce had re- 
gained confidence, the natural advantages of the 
soil had been improved, that a new and vigorous 
prosperity showed itself everywhere, whilst the 
population was rapidly increasing and the pro- 
ducts of the soil even yielded an abundance for 
exportation. But did not the cannon planted 
before the Cathedral of Milan and the artillerist 
with his burning match, speak of the brutal force 
of military despotism by which that peace and 
prosperity were alone secured? Were not the 
countless troops of fierce Croats and bold Hus- 
sars, that thronged the market places, filled the 
taverns and rudely insulted the peaceful citizens 
asore to their eyes from morn till night, year 
after year? Did they love to be judged by those 
who knew not their tongue nor the customs of 
their forefathers? Rail-roads did not restore to 
them the civil rights they had lost, nor did the 
police of Austria secure their property against 
the arbitrary will and the base injustice of her 
spies and subservient magistrates. And did not, 
above all, the grieving Lombard, already so firm- 
ly held in the trammels of superstition, feel that 
with the foreign usurpation there had come the 
curse of utter prostration of all moral vigor over 
his unhappy brothers? The Austrian did not 
care to interfere with the boundless profligacy of 
Italian manners ; he was glad to see the nobility 
trying to drown all remembrance of their glo- 
rious ancestry in debauchery and dissipation, and 
the people sinking lower and lower until they had 
lost all faith in their neighbors and themselves. 

But the whole fabric fell, as by magic, when 
the first faint ery of Liberty and Independence 
was heard on the banks of the Po. What the 
heaven-towering Alps could not exclude from 
Italy, that neither custom-houses nor guards 
could keep from entering Lombardy, and what 
power on earth could prevent the echo of the 
Appenines from repeating from mountain to 
mountain the cry of Emancipation which the 
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Eternal City sent over all the lands where the 
sweet language of Italy is heard? It caused to 
vibrate in their hearts a chord that gave but one 
and the same note from Sicily to Genoa, and in 
palace and hut, on the sandy sea-shore and high 
on mountain-top, the terrified Austrian heard the 
ominous words: Fuori gli siranieri /* 

Leaders, too, were not wanting; they arose 
from among their own countrymen, they hurried 
home from distant lands; for most of those that 
loved their country had sought an asylum abroad. 
There was Gioberti, the prophet, as his admiring 
countrymen love to call him, who, many years 
ago, when to dream of Italy was an offence, and 
to speak of liberty a crime, had dared to utter 
opinions touched with the romance of Italian in- 
dependence. He was chaplain then to the king 
of Sardinia, and the court was struck with ter- 
ror that such a viper should have been cherished 


went abroad, did not travel from land to land and 
shore to shore until he had found the friend of 
his people, the hope of his country, in Paris, in 
Lausanne, in Brussels, or in London, and the 
words he brought home with him were dearer to 
all than precious pearls, and they flew from lip 
to lip, rousing the courage of those who heard 
them, and giving them confidence in their own 
strength and faith in the future. Then, after 
long silence, when Italy dared to hope once 
more, every year brought again a new work, 
every work brought new hope to Italy, and the 
very distance from whence they came and the 
mystery connected with them gave them addi- 
tional force and authority. His theme was but 
one and ever the same: liberty and unity! He 
represented it, however, under two forms, as a 
religious idea, placing the pope at the head of 
the future confederacy and thus reconciling the 





in their midst, at the palace of the most absolute| greater portion of the clergy and winning favor 
monarch in Europe. The Jesuits demanded | with the mass of the people who were yet more 
his head and the poor abbé had to fly across the|than is eredible under the influence of their 
Alps and seek refuge in liberal Belgium. Poor, | priests, and as a national idea, claiming for the 
unknown and unobserved he there wrote pam-| people independence from foreign usurpation and 
phlet after pamphlet, all on his beloved native} a federal union as the only form possible with the 
land; he wrote from necessity, but with all the| traditions and usages of Italy, finding its true 
force of genuine enthusiasm and the vigor of|centre again in the pope, although, perhaps, 
burning revenge. These feelings gave an irre-| necessarily and at first, under the hegemony of 
sistible power to his works; unprotected and un-|one of the States of Upper Italy. He is of 
invited, they found their way up the old father| course the friend as he is the advocate of the 
Rhine, through the carefully watched passes of| King of Savoy and leads the numerous and pow- 
the Alps into the palaces of the rich, the cell of| erful party of constitutional monarchists. His 
the monk and the lowly hut of the peasant. They rival and violent political enemy is Guerazzi, one 
kept the fire of pure patriotism burning; they|of the most popular prose authors of modern 
told the poor oppressed race of the glory of their| times, whose eloquent voice knew how to 
forefathers and with the emphasis of firm con-|¢voke the memory of the past and to inspire 
viction predicted the regeneration of Italy through| With hopes for the future. He also is an enthu- 
a pope. That pope, they said, will be a liberal |siastic republican, anxious for the liberty and in- 
pope—the world had never heard of such a com-| dependence of his country, but seeking it by dif- 
bination—and the princes of the land will be his| ferent means. If Gioberti sees in the pope a 
children, and Charles Albert of Savoy the brave | 2€W Messiah and expects the salvation of Italy 
and triumphant champion of this great pontifi- from him, Guerazzi considers him on the con- 


cal revolution! 


trary the eternal cause of all the sufferings and 


This was written, printed and read by thou-| humiliations which his countrymen have had to 
sands in the year 1843, when Gregory X VI. still | endure for centuries. Nothing but the establish- 
reigned, a genuine monk of the old school, who| ment of republican forms of government he 
hated all change, and thought rail-roads the | thinks can rescue Italy from longer slavery, noth- 
work of the Evil Spirit! Then followed a silence|ing but a thorough convulsion, an entire over- 
of several years—a silence, mysterious, impres-| throw of all that exists can permanently save 
sive and touching. What were the sufferings of|her- His warm enthusiasm and his brilliant tal- 
the poor patriotic exile ? How he longed for his| ents have rapidly raised him to high distinction 


sweet home! How he pined away in mute grief 


t}and earned for him the admiration of all who 


He dared not write to his friends, for his letter| think with him, but his violence and doubtful 
would have been their death-warrant, and what|morals make him appear rather a dangerous 
Italian would have dared to confide his letter to| friend of hiscountry. Such no doubt is Mazzini, 
the fugitive to any Austrian post-office? But who shares his opinions but hesitates not to sac- 
there was no true-hearted Italian, who, when he|Trifice every consideration of honor and faith to 


*Out with the foreigners. 


his favorite idea. He also advocates unity; not 
a union of princes and states but the unity of the 
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whole Italian nation. Full of generous inten- 
tions and lofty aspirations his beautiful dreams 
intoxicate the youth of Italy, and they crowd 
around the man who, after long years of bitter 
exile, has come once more among them to tri- 
umph or to die with them. It was Mazzini, at 
the head of a legion of Italian Residents in Paris 
to whom Lamartine, at the Hotel de Ville, ad- 
dressed some of those eloquent words that will 
live in history ; it was Mazzini, who in his procla- 
mation to the Lombards, told them that “ every 
Italian must kill at least one Austrian, by night 
or by day, openly or secretly, in town or country, 
by astone from the window, the stiletto in his 
sleeve, the rifle from the bush, the knife, the 
scythe or the airgun; that they must destroy all 
bridges, fell trees in the highroads, take up the 
rails of rail-ways; that every Italian must be a 
warrior, every woman a sister of charity for the 
wounded, and every child made to know how to 
roll a cartridge and how to use it against the ac- 
cursed German.” 

At the head of the moderate party at last we 
find Matteucci, the learned Professor of Pisa, the 
well-known friend of the great Arago. He also 
is anxious to see his fatherland once more free 
and independent: he also wishes to see Italy 
one and united; but he prefers a confederacy of 
States according to their difference of race and 
historical development to a unity of the whole 
Peninsula under a common head and with the 
same institutions ; he thinks the civilized citizen 
of Lombardy as little likely to benefit by the 
same laws and the same administration with the 
untutored shepherd of the Abruzzi as the refined, 
gentle Venetian with the fiery, ignorant Sicilian. 
He hopes that Austria may find it her interest to 
allow Lombardy to join a federal union of the 
Italian States with a self-elected sovereign, after 
having regulated her commercial relations and 
her common debt with her former master. These 
views, shared by a large and most influential por- 
tion of his countrymen and entertained by many 
a high-placed Austrian, he maintains and spreads 
with great tact and eminent success, both at 
home through the press and abroad in his capa- 
city as minister to the Vicar of the German Em- 
pire. A worthy friend and active co-adjutor is 
Massimo d’ Azeglio, a powerful writer and dis- 
tinguished author, full of noble disinterestedness 
and the indefatigable champion of the national 
cause. If he differs from his friend in anything 
it is in his view that the political condition of a 
country is not the result of the arbitrary will of 
a few men, but depends on the social condition, 
the degree of moral and intellectual develop- 
ment of the people. The condition of the Italian 
nation as a whole, he thinks, would not give a 
Republic as result and therefore the establish- 





ment of too liberal institutions would only lead 
back again to absolute monarchy or to anarchy ; 
a moderate, gradual development of political 
institutions in proportion to the capacities of the 
nation he considers the only true and sound pol- 
icy of those who really love their country. 


Men like these had, each in his way, for years 
devoted their talents, their means and their ex- 
perience to a common cause and with indefati- 
gable perseverance pursued the same plan: to 
excite in the people a feeling of their nationality, 
to disseminate among all classes liberal ideas and 
even to appeal to the governments for measures 
of progress and reform, as the only means to 
protect themselves against constant rebellions 
and the unceasing encroachment of the power of 
Austria. 

In Piedmont their efforts were first and most 
successful, owing. no doubt, to the intense hatred 
the Piedmontese bears the German, and to the 
ardent desire of both the sovereign and his sub- 
jects, to see the Hou%e of Savoy raised high 
above the other princes of Italy. 


In Tuscany, there had long reigned a spirit of 
toleration and a degree of civil liberty which 
made it quite an anomaly among the monarchies 
of Europe. Here, under the mild sceptre of a 
prince without talents, but also without striking 
defects, loved and respected by his people, neither 
noble nor priest had undue influence, neither mil- 
itary nor police were felt; here capital punish- 
ment was first abolished, personal liberty res- 
pected; commerce, arts and sciences flourished ; 
the excellent soil in a superb state of cultivation 
secured its owners inexhaustible wealth and un- 
deserved poverty was almost unknown within 
the grand-duchy. Thus there was an open field 
given to the patriotic exertions of Young Italy 
and the success which they obtained here sur- 
prised even their own party when the people at 
last rose and showed themselves in their true 
strength. 


In the Papal States at last, the classic land of 
insurrections, they found powerful aids in the 
recollections which the people cherished of the 
liberty they had enjoyed under France's tri-color, 
and in the truly fearful government of the Popes 
in the so-called Legations. These were, since 
1832, ruled by permanent’ military commissions 
which virtually decimated the unhappy popula- 
tion by death, hard labor in chains, imprisonment 
or banishment. Here, where anarchy seemed to 
be organized, Massimo d’Azeglio, as early as 
1844, travelled for seven months from town to 
town and hamlet to hamlet speaking to the peo- 
ple with irresistible eloquence of their former 
greatness, equalled only by their present disgrace, 
until their cries of indignation pierced even the 
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walls of the Vatican and made the fearless orator 
an exile from his own country. 


Thus the people were not unprepared when 
the Pope’s magic words suddenly inspired them 
with new hope and new courage. Wherever the 
word of liberty had been heard—and where had 
it not been?—the masses rose, and in rapid suc- 
cession Florence, Pisa and Genoa obtained the 
same rights as Rome and rejoicings were heard 
all over Italy. Naples gave vent to its long pent- 
' up agony, Sicily demanded its new constitution, 
Tuscany and Piedmont saw their princes grant 
readily all their demands, Milan was forsaken by 
her governor and viceroy, and the first step to- 
wards uniting the interests of all was taken by a 
treaty between Rome, Tuscany and Sardinia, 
commercial in its form, but in reality the basis of 
a political union, of which Pius IX. was the 
head and the heart, and Charles Albert the 
sword and the shield. Thus united by common 
aspirations and common danger, the nation rose 
against her oppressors, afid for the first time in 
the history of Italy, princes were found on the 
people's side. 

It was a noble sight, well worthy of admira- 
tion, when the whole population thus awoke 
from long slumber, under the influence of the 
same inspiring thought of war and devotion to 
their sacred cause. All Italy seemed to pour 
down like a torrent into the Julian Alps; from 
the North and the South there came troops and 
ammunition—Rome and Naples sent their 12,000, 
Tuscany her 5,000, and even Sicily herself, threat- 
ened and bleeding, sent men and arms against 
the hated Austrian. ‘The famous princess Bel- 
giojoso landed at Genoa with a band of Calabri- 
an volunteers, equipped and maintained at her 
expense; priests and monks threw off their gowns 
and girded on the sword ; the sons of the noblest 
of the land secretly left their homes and entered 
the ranks; officers threw up their commissions 
or ran the risk of being punished as deserters to 
carry the musket against the foreign tyrant, and 
fathers, gray-haired men, left their wives and 
children to enlist under the banner of Italian lib- 
erty. In March, (1848,) all Lombardy was in 
open rebellion and seemed but one enormous 
camp covering the whole land between the Po 
and the Alps. 


The news of the French revolution had fallen 
like a bomb-shell into the Carnival at Rome, 
and hardly had the people recovered from their 
surprise when Metternich, the great, the feared 
Metternich, fell, and the Emperor was driven 
from his beloved city! Now the enthusiasm of 
the Italian knew no bounds. The crusade against 
the accursed Austrian was openly preached, the 
banner of the red cross was unfurled and the 





whole people swore to shake off the yoke of the 
foreigner. 

City after city rose in arms; in vain did the 
brave Radetzky declare the whole of Lombardy 
under martial law and call in his thirty thousand 
fierce Croats—the Austrian troops were com- 
pelled to leave the cities where they had so long 
played the rude master, and driven from every 
asylum, fleeing before an unarmed but heroic 
population, they sought refuge in the strong cita- 
dels which Austrian foresight and a tyrant’s fear 
had long since prepared and armed for such an 
emergency. 

Among them was the citadel of Milan, a proud 
and stately pile of buildings, full of grim, old 
palaces and well-stored arsenals; its walls and 
turrets bristling with cannon, its barracks crowd- 
ed with Austria’s bravest soldiers, and at their 
head the Sclavonian, whose bronzed features and 
grizzly hair spoke of a life of battles and sieges. 
A stern master he had ever been to his soldiers, 
but he was a brave captain, and many were the 
victories he had won and numberless the towns 
he had taken in the service of his venerated lord 
and master, the chief of the House of Habsburg. 
Amid the crash of falling thrones and the roar 
of revolutions the grim old hero stood unmoved ; 
in vain did they point out to him the rising na- 
tions and the exiled kings—in vain did they argue, 
beg, pray,—he knew but one law, his duty, and 
that he was determined to fulfil, even should he 
and his armies perish in the attempt. For around 
him a people had risen to fight for their liberty and 
their independence ; troops poured in from North 
and South ; city after city was lost to the cause 
of loyalty, and the waves rose higher and higher 
until they threatened to swallow up even the 
proud citadel that held out longest and the firm 
old chieftain with his faithful band of tried sol- 
diers. 

And the storm did rise, suddenly, fearfully. 
Many had been the encounters between the 
haughty Austrian and the revengeful Lombard. 
Sixty unarmed citizens had fallen on one day 
under the sword of the ruthless soldiery and in 
the evening the officers gave a brilliant supper in 
honor of the disgraceful victory! Milan rose. 
Dense, excited, but silent crowds filled the pub- 
lie squares and streets, women stood anxiously 
watching at window and door, and children, awe- 
struck, sought refuge in the sanctuary of their 
homes. For without they were at work; barri- 
cades had risen over night ; hundreds were arm- 
ed and uniformed—no one knew how and when; 
weapons were displayed and cannon planted, 
and past the palaces of governor and viceroy 
they marched in thousands—their white-haired 
podesta, Count Casiti, at their head, to implore 
the blessing of God at the oldcathedral. There 
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before the high altar stood the venerable arch- 
bishop, surrounded by his clergy, and with trem- 
bling voice and tearful eye he recommended them 
to the mercy of the Almighty and prayed His aid 
in the sacred cause for which they were about to 
lay down their lives. 

Then came the dreadful struggle. For five 
days they fought from street to street—from bar- 
ricade to barricade ; for five days uninterruptedly 
cannon balls poured down the beautiful streets of 
Milan ; file after file sank never to rise again, but 
as they fell others stepped in their places. Fair 
women were seen on the flat roofs of houses, and 
from carved balconies, throwing down upon the 
enemy whatever their feeble hands could raise, 
and encouraging their husbands, brothers and 
friends as they waded through the blood that 
covered the marble slabs on the great square. 
Most gallant were the efforts made by those men 
and brilliantly did the spirit of the people prove 
itself equal to the sacred cause for which they 
fought. Hundreds fell, thousands were wound- 
ed, but they died, the name of their country on 
their lips and liberty on their last breath. At 
last victory was theirs and Radetzky, even Ra- 
detzky himself, had to leave Milan at the head 
of sixteen-thousand men ! 

Great was the rejoicing in the city of the iron 
crown, and once more did the red, green and 
white banner of free Italy wave over the ill-fated 
capital, the most luckless town on earth, that had 
been forty times besieged, twenty times burnt, 
four times almost levelled with the ground, and 
had still ever risen again to magnificence! Great 
was her triumph, but short her liberty, for the 
curse of the defeated chieftain brought bitter fruit 
for her citizens ! 

Twenty millions of Italians applauded the he- 
roic deed and all Lombardy united in a common 
league against the enemy, formidable even in his 
defeat. Florence, Genoa, Pisa, even proud Ven- 
ice followed the glorious example of the capital 
of Lombardy; a bloodless revolution changed 
the government of Parma, where Charles Louis 
of Bourbon had reigned; the sovereign of Mo- 
dena, Francis V., sought safety in flight and the 
remaining provinces were at once and by accla- 
mation annexed to Tuscany. Soon, however, 
the necessity of a leader became evident and all 
eyes were turned to the only national prince 
that Italy had, to Charles Albert of the royal 
house of Savoy. His was the prestige of a long 
lineage of noble ancestors ; for whilst the sover- 
eigns of Italy were feeble men and weak instru- 
ments in the hands of foreign powers, his illus- 
trious house had exhibited a long and almost 
unbroken line of princes remarkable for political 
Sagacity as well as for gallantry in the field. 
Theirs had been for centuries the perilous, but 





honorable task to guard the passes that lead over 
the Mt. Cénis and the Mt. Génevre into Italy. 
Thus constantly in arms, ever watchful and ever 
ready to repel invasion, they had been the brave 
leaders of a warlike people ; but they had been 
wise regents also, and Charles Albert had well 
prepared for the future. His army, amounting 
to nearly 150,000 men, was well known in Eu- 
rope as one of the best in every respect, eom- 
manded by officers grown gray in the Neapoli- 
tan wars, or by the well-bred and well-taught 
nobles of Piedmont and Savoy; his navy was, 
if not formidable, at least the best of any South- 
ern power, and his finances were the admiration 
and envy of all princes. He himself was aman 
of strong frame and hardy constitution ; active 
and abstemious—a stranger to the pleasures of 
the world, faithful to his duties and had given 
good proof of his bravery and skill as a General 
when commanding a division of French troops 
in the Spanish wars. For many years had he 
made active preparations for the great crisis which 
his unsurpassed foresight and sleepless ambition 
foresaw with comparative certainty, and but one 
element had been wanting to endear him to his 
people and to make him the hero of all Italy. 
He knew, with a rare wisdom that older heads 
might well envy him, how to create even this, by 
giving a liberal constitution to his people, when 
yet the whole continent was praising Absolutism. 
The reward came sooner than even he had hoped, 
for he thus secured his kingdom in the midst of 
the general trembling of Europe and laid the first 
foundation for the future grandeur of Italy. And 
when France offered her young, uncontrollable 
troops to young, rising Italy, and Charles Albert 
with simple dignity replied to her offers, “ Italy 
will take care of herself,”* the patriotic werds 
kindled a fire of enthusiasm in the breast of every 
Lombard, and they chose him for their common 
head and chieftain. For they wanted to unite 
all Italy, at least for the uncertain times of war, 
under the rule of one of their own sovereigns, 
and whom could they choose but him of the only 
Italian royal house? What state was better 
fitted to form a nucleus for the concentration of 
all the scattered and divided strength of Italy 
than old, royal, constitutional Piedmont with its 
brave army, its flourishing exchequer, its con- 
tented people, and the command of those passes 
which might be the open door for the generous 
friend, or the mountain-grave for the daring in- 
vader? So they tried to forget the past—for 
there are dark days and grievous wrongs in the 
early life of the Prince of Carignan—and gave 
their destiny into hishands. All was fortunately 
prepared ; the order was given, and three days 


* Italia fara da se. 
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afterwards the King of Italy, as flattering Ital- 
jans called him, crossed the frontiers of Austrian 
Lombardy and marched his troops to the walls 
of Milan. Thousands and thousands of volun- 
teers increased his army; Rome sent fourteen 
thousand under the brave and modest Durando ; 
the Count Caccia furnished alone a regiment of 
dragoons and the Visconti armed and equipped 
a brigade at his own expense; from Pisa and 
Padua students came under the command of their 
professors, and even distant Calabria and the 
gorges of the Abruzzi sent their wild sons to 
fight under the banner of the Piedmontese. 

It was high time too that succor should come 
to Lombardy, for Austria had sworn to recon- 
quer her rebellious provinces, and Radetzky had 
not rested. In Verona, the friends of Austria, 
mostly noblemen, had appealed to the people to 
let the fugitive army, who asked only permission 
to leave the scene of their disgrace, pass through 
their city—-and when the compassionate Vero- 
nese assented, the imperial army entered with 
flying colors and in triumph, thus possessing them- 
selves of one of the strongest places in Northern 
Italy. What the nobility had done in Verona, a 
bishop did not disdain attempting in Mantua. In 
his priest’s robes he wandered as a messenger of 
the God of Mercy from group to group, persua- 
ding his beloved children to let him arrange all 
with the commander of the Austrian troops, who 
threatened to besiege their town. They trusted 
in his white hair, they confided their lives and 
their homes to the sacred minister of the Lord— 
and then saw a fierce army, burning with the de- 
sire of revenge and filled with intense hatred, 
enter their city and treat Mantua as a conquered 
fortress! Thus, by base treachery, the imperial 
army held once more four of the strongest cities 
of Lombardy, and Radetzky occupied the fa- 
mous triangle of Mantua, Verona and Peschiera, 
with its basis on the Adige, which from the times 
of Brune and Napoleon to Eugene in 1814, all 
great Generals had occupied, whilst General Nu- 
gent with a formidable army descended from 
Udine and threatened Venice, already blockaded 
by a large fleet of several frigates and twenty 
war-steamers. 

Then the struggle began once more. Radetz- 
ky approached nearer and nearer ; his powerful 
army burning with the desire to wipe out the dis- 
grace of Milan and to reduce the rebellious sub- 
jects of their Emperor. A vague fear crept over 


country, all around Milan, terror and despair pre- 
vailed; the villages were deserted and the high- 
roads filled with families, carrying scanty provi- 
sions and their most cherished household goods; 
the young and the strong, dark gloom in their 
faces and fear fettering their tongues, marched 
on hurriedly, without listening or turning aside. 
Then followed the aged, and the children nest- 
ling in their mothers’ bosom ; even the sick and 
the maimed were borne on the broad shoulders 
of a dutiful son or loving father. Yes, did they 
not bring the dead to be buried under the shade 
of the great cathedral of Milan, for fear that the 
ruthless Austrian would not spare even the life- 
less in the silent grave? Now and then a troop 
of soldiers would pass by, eagerly straining their 
eyes to see the colors of Italy flying yet from 
steeple and campanile, but slowly progressing, 
for they had marched long and with anxious 
speed; they had suffered from bitter want and 
exhausting fatigue. Still they were not cast 
down ; there was military ardor in their emacia- 
ted faces, their eyes flushed with enthusiasm 
whenever the evening breeze unfurled the white 
banner with the red cross; and when the young 
noblemen of Naples or the students of Pisa and 
Padua passed by, there were heard snatches of 
bold war-songs from their pale lips until their 
strength was exhausted, and with eyes still turned 
to Milan, they sat down on the wayside, or knelt 
before the little chapel under the huge centena- 
rian oak. ‘There were no shouts of joy, no mu- 
sic and pomp to receive them in the threatened 
city; but with a warm grasp and a murmured 
welcome they were taken by the hand and made 
the children of Milan. 

There was an anxious silence in the capital of 
Lombardy and a calm and dignified air did the 
noble city bear. Suddenly a rumor spread from 
street to street, the Sword of Italy is near, Milan 
is saved! So it was; during the night, unheard 
and unseen, Charles Albert had approached, and 
was, even now,* encamped near the gate that 
leads towards Rome. Near fifty thousand men 
had he brought with him ; joy and confidence 
returned to the oppressed hearts of the Milanese 
and with gladdened faces did they say to each 
other: Charles Albert has not forsaken us— 
God bless Charles Albert!” 

But soon new fears arose ; they knew the Pied- 
montese had come—but why did they not hear 





their cannon roar—why did not the troops enter 


the Milanese, and with a shudder did they see| the gates of the eity—why did the king himself 
long columns of black smoke rise all around the| not come to meet his friends and allies? Stil! 


distant horizon, the fearful signal of the common 
enemy. Where was the Sword of Italy, where 
was Charles Albert who had promised to protect 
and to save them? The thunder of the Aus- 
trian cannon was their only answer. In the 





they gave not at once way to such vague appre- 
hensions, but energetically prepared for the siege- 
Provisions were hoarded up for months, ammu- 


* August 3rd. 
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nition was distributed and held ready, workmen 
and soldiers poured in from the country, and the 
neighboring towns, Monza, Sienna and Lecco, 
sent their national guards to aid their powerful 
sister. Fortifications, strong and skilfully laid 
out, rose rapidly in every direction; the noble 
trees on the old ramparts, that had been the de- 
light of the traveller and the pride of the citizen, 
were cut down, the palaces and large mansions 
were occupied by imposing forces, the place 
d’ armes converted into a fortified camp with its 
ditches, redoubts and palisades, and the gates of 
the city walled up, with the exception of those 
through which long rows of wagons loaded with 
provisions continued to pourin. Every house 
wasa fortress, every household a well-provisioned 
garrison—prepared to die, but not to surrender. 

On the following day a review was held of the 
national guard, and still Charles Albert did not 
appear; he pleaded in excuse his vow not to 
enter the city as long as there was an Austrian to 
be found on this side of the Alps! It was aglo- 
rious sight, this army of patriots, ready to die for 
their country ; there were the thirty-three ban- 
ners of the parishes of Milan, there the volun- 
teers from Piedmont in their handsome uniform, 
there the Calabrese and Roman in his well-known, 
picturesque costume, and at their side the guards 
of all the sister-towns with a large and well-ap- 
pointed park of artillery : there were at last the 
whole population, men, women, and children, 
animated by the same feeling and prepared to 
lay down their lives for the common cause. 
But in the midst of their rejoicings a distant 
cannonade was heard ; it came nearer and nearer 
until the fiery shells passed over the high walls 
and fell into the city. The Austrian had come! 
There was no time then to ask, how could he ap- 
proach so suddenly and unobserved, and where 
is the Piedmontese army? Rapidly gathering 
up their arms and rallying around their sacred 
banner, a few regiments made a sally, and meet- 
ing the imperial troops at the very gates of the 
city, threw them back upon the main body of the 
army and returned in triumph with five guns and 


several hundred prisoners. But the city did not. 


indulge in vain rejoicings ; they knew that Milan 
was in danger, and when the next morning broke 
there were barricades in every street, formed from 
stones of the pavement and from costly furniture 
and gilded carriages; mines had been laid near 
the gates and the points most likely to be attack- 
ed, and the whole city appeared a forest of small 
fortresses and citadels. All night had Milan been 
illuminated ; all night had the national guard 
been under arms on the walls, whilst the people 
had built barricades—and even Charles Albert 
had sought a refuge in the palace Greppi in the 
very centre of the town. 


Vor. XV—26 





Again, however, dark suspicions agitated the 
excited multitude. There was an awful silence 
in the Piedmontese camp: not a soul was seen 
stirring in the palace of the king. Vague rumors 
ran through the city, and with pale face and shy 
look did they whisper them into each other’s ear. 
What says that man with the large cockade and 
military look? Ere the last word has fallen from 
his lips he sinks down stabbed by a hundred dag- 
gers. How could he dare to think that the sword 
of Italy could forsake the old city, that Charles 
Albert could capitulate! Another came with the 
same news and he shared the same fate. But 
when message after message came and they 
could not doubt the incredible report any longer, 
when they rushed to the Porta Romana and 
found that the Piedmontese army had really 
abandoned them to their enemies, that all civil, 
all military officers had left them, and that the 
Croats of Radetzky would enter their beloved 
city on the same evening, then deep, overwhelm- 
ing consternation seized them, and the sudden 
transition from almost certain victory to humil- 
iation so disgraceful maddened them with grief. 
Men wept and cared not to hide their faces, wo- 
men ran with cries of anguish from house to 
house and pressed their babes to their bosom, and 
more than one gray-haired man bowed his head 
never to raise it again, when he heard the fear- 
ful news. Soldiers rushed to the king’s palace, 
overthrew and trampled down the battalions 
standing before it to protect their monarch, broke 
the carriages that were ready to carry him away, 
and with voices of mingled rage and indigna- 
tion commanded the king to appear before them 
and to tear the capitulation in pieces. He ex- 
cused his rash act by saying that his councillors 
had informed him of the reluctance and utter 
inability of the Milanese to defend their city ; but 
now, seeing the truth, he would stand by them 
and fight at their head as long as a drop of blood 
was left in his veins !—At twelve o’clock of that 
same night an officer was secretly let down one 
of the side windows of the palace to call in two 
faithful regiments, and under the shelter of night, 
fired upon by his own subjects and breaking his 
sacred word did the king of Sardinia escape 
from the city of Milan! 

They could not believe such treachery; they 
could not comprehend the extent of their mis- 
fortune. For not only was the city left without 
protection, but she was equally bereaved of all 
government and guidance; not only was the 
Piedmontese army gone and with it the officers 
commanding in the city, but their own artillery 
had been taken, their own ammunitions had been 
carried away and the four millions of florins, ob- 
tained by the sale of the plate and jewelry of 
patriotic citizens, had followed the king in his 
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flight! Then came the order of General d’As- 
pré—old Radetzky, to the glory of his name, did 
not trust his self-control to enter in triumph the 
city he hated—that at noon His Majesty the Em- 
peror’s troops would march in, and that all men 
who had not left the city before the same even- 
ing would be forthwith enrolled in Croat regi- 
ments and sent across the Alps. Thus did Chris- 
tian nations in the year of our Lord 1848 carry 
on war! 

Again were the high-roads and by-ways filled 
with anxious crowds, and long columns of emi- 
grants of every age, sex and condition, with tears 
in their eyes and bitter grief in their hearts, went 
forth, homeless and helpless, into the wide world. 
When they reached the end of the large plain 
that stretches to the Eastward, the vast multi- 
tude, with one accord, turned round once more to 
look upon their fair city with her proud churches, 
but the sky was red over Milan, dark clouds of 
smoke covered their deserted home and hung a 
veil of charity over the fearful scenes that fol- 
lowed the entry of the fierce Austrians. 

With Milan fell all Lombardy; at Verona, at 
Mestre, everywhere the Piedmontese troops were 
defeated and a reign of terror, unparalleled in 
the history of modern warfare, cast dark gloom 
over the North of Italy. So exorbitant were the 
contributions levied on rich and poor, so cruel 
the treatment of guilty and innocent, so unchris- 
tian the oppression of Austria, that France and 
England, almost uncalled for, insisted upon an 
armistice until a congress of the great powers 
of Europe should have settled the difficulties be- 
tween the emperor and his rebellious subjects. 
Radetzky retained, of course, military possession 
of the Lombardic provinces, but was to leave the 
Italians at liberty to develop their political insti- 
tutions. Both parties complain of the bad faith, 
with which the conditions of the armistice have 
been observed; the hand of the master, restrained 
only by the respect due to the Great Powers, 
weighs heavily on city and country, whilst the 
Italian with his proverbially dark and tortuous 
character, hesitates little to use means, fair and 
foul, to satisfy his hatred against the oppressor. 
In the meantime Italy has been for the rest of 
the year falling from one crisis into the other— 
almost her only hope being the cheering words of 
Gioberti, that Christian nations never die! But 
her fate has been a sad one, and fearful are the 
sufferings, deserved and undeserved, she has en- 
dured since the fatal battle of Verona. The 
brilliant dreams of her political regeneration are 
rapidly passing away and leaving bitter disap- 
pointment, a galling consciousness of everlasting 
disgrace on all minds. Italy has not risen in a 
body. There is no genuine unity in the Penin- 
sula. From the days of the Longobards, through 








all the centuries of brightest renown, when Re- 
publics flourished and popes revived the divine 
arts, the spirit of municipal hatred has, in its very 
intensity, ever been the moving spirit of action. 
Century after century saw the States of Italy 
invoke the aid of the foreigner against their own 
brethren; now the Spaniard reigned in Naples, 
now the Frank; then was the Guelf sent for to 
rule in Rome and then the Ghibelline to reign in 
Milan; Genoa, Venice and all the Republics, by 
law, compelled their chief magistrate to be of 
foreign birth, and the yoke of the stranger was 
always preferred to the more inventive tyranny 
of the native Italian. It is in these intestine ani- 
mosities, in this hatred of provinee against pro- 
vince and town against town that we see the 
principal cause of the failure of those bright 
visions of invincible union which were so ar- 
dently cherished by national vanity. The spirit 
of jealousy everywhere paralyzed what patriot- 
ism and love of liberty had achieved. Sicily 
would not unite with Naples, Venice not with 
Lombardy, nor noble with simple citizen, or bur- 
gess with peasant. ‘The nobility to whom, under 
Austrian rule, nothing had been left but the frivo- 
lous life of the man of the world or the peaceful 
occupation of the farmer were unable to furnish 
warriors and statesmen; the middle classes fret- 
ted under the restless vanity and anxious jeal- 
ousy of the aristocrats, whilst the people, excited 
by the cry of national independence and Italian 
glory, completely unnerved by long oppression 
and little attached to existing institutions, were 
easily led from one extreme to the other. Their 
temperament, so peculiarly susceptible of great 
undertakings which dazzle their fancy or inflame 
their enthusiasm, led them to attempt enterprises 
which their nerves and their energies did not 
enable them to execute. With disappointment 
came despondence ; brilliant deeds of arms were 
followed by most disgraceful cowardice. The 
press, that most powerful of all modern levers, 
held for generations in utter insignificance, mis- 
took from the beginning of the movement, license 
for liberty and became the most dangerous friend 
thatrising Italyeverhad. Studiously concealing 
whatever might be unfavorable to their particu- 
lar views, the thousand newspapers that sprang 
up over night under the direction of returning 
exiles and fugitives, hesitated not deliberately 
and systematically to deceive the people and 
thus to deserve the name of the most unprinci- 
pled press of Europe. Instead of enlightening 
the people on those principles of self-government 
which must necessarily be new to those who 
ever since 1700 had been subjects of Europe’s 
most absolute monarchy, instead of implanting 
a pure and unselfish patriotism, feelings of duty 
and honor in the breasts of the Lombards, they 
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became the vile instruments of passionate fac- 
tions and ambitious politicians and thus the first 
Italian crusade—for a second is close at hand— 
was completely defeated by want of energy 
and a spirit of jealousy, intrigues and declama- 
tions. There is still less hope now for the estab- 
lishment of a federal union, even under the form 
of a constitutional monarchy. There were, it 
is true, Parliaments held at Turin, Rome, Venice 
and all the Lombardic cities—but in all, the inde- 
pendence, the aggrandizement of their own mu- 
nicipality was the paramount thought; none 
would yield to the other, in none could even the 
different parties come to an understanding on the 
first principles of future action. In vain did men 
like Gioberti, who undoubtedly stands at the 
head of all the ruling men of Italy, in vain did 
even Guerazzi and Massimo insist upon the ne- 
cessity of unity; the Lombards were reluctant 
to join Piedmont, and Venice hesitated to enter 
the Lombardic league; there is, in fact, no good 
faith between the different parts of the confede- 
racy. In this respect the Italy of our day is pre- 
cisely the Italy of the middle ages; the famous 
cunning, the deservedly infamous diplomacy of 
former centuries prevails yet; Machiavellis are 
still opposing Borgias, the Viscontis wrestle yet 
with the house of Savoy and modern republicans 
are not more scrupulous than their ancestors— 
but the lofty, noble character of those ages is no 
longer there. 

A constituent assembly for all Italy has met 
in Turin; but on what basis? Delegates have 
attended from Rome, Sicily, Naples and all 
Upper Italy, but they have no mandate from 
their sovereigns, who view them as little better 
than rebels, nor are they duly elected by their 
constituents—they are the representatives only of 
the different clubs with which Italy abounds. 
Their sole support is the force of public opin- 
ion—but is there a public opinion of all Italy ex- 
isting? In their body also we find the two par- 
ties which divide the nation, those who wish for 
a one, united Italy, a party, represented as so- 
cialist, communist and infidel, but strengthened 
and encouraged by the indiscriminate amnesty 
of the pope, and those who prefer a federal union 
under the hegemony of the Lombardo- Venetian 
crown. Candidates for the latter also are not 
wanting; the Prince of Canino, the French pre- 
sident’s hot-brained cousin is the rival of the 
King of Sardinia and his second son, the Duke 
of Genoa, who but lately refused the crown of 
Sicily. The meetings of the Assembly have for 
sometime been held in secret and thus little in- 
formation about its doings has as yet crossed the 
Alps. 

In the mean time the land suffers more than 
centuries will be able to repair. Tuscany, but 





lately so prosperous and happy, is overrun with 
lawless banditti and disbanded soldiers; Lom- 
bardy, the most fertile province of Italy, the most 
densely populated and the most opulent country 
of Europe, sees her plains untilled and uncared 
for; trade and commerce are extinct, travellers 
dare not bring their annual tribute to ancient 
Rome, employment is wanting and the whole 
population is discontented, rendered dissolute by 
idleness and demoralized by the constant, fever- 
ish excitement of all their passions. Two hun- 
dred thousand Lombards sought refuge in Pied- 
mont and Switzerland ; the poor alone remained. 
Milan has lost one third of its inhabitants; its 
nobles are reduced to poverty, its citizens are 
starving ; Genoa, the superb, with its mixed, tur- 
bulent population, is in a state of uninterrupted 
anarchy, robbers and murders abound, and even 
the army is utterly demoralized. Florence, the 
flower of cities, with its cabinet of novelists, 
poets and exiles, whose ideas have not followed 
those successive modifications which constitute 
the progress of public opinion in a nation, pays 
the penalty for the mild execution of the laws 
and the gentle but weak character of its people. 

There is but one city in all Italy whose fame 
is untarnished, whose flag still waves on her 
towers and whose freedom no tyrant has yet 
been able to break. It is Venice, fair Venice, 
whose winged lion once more looks down upon 
his bride, the Adriatic, and whose republican citi- 
zens, so long considered the very types of degra- 
dation, servility and corruption, have given their 
Italian brethren, all Europe, an example of truly 
admirable heroism. For months and months 
they are closely besieged; every day they hear 
the roar of the enemy’s cannon and see the balls 
dance over the placid sheet of their harbor. De- 
prived of all resources, since their soil produces 
not a blade, abandoned by allies, whose assis- 
tance they purchased with their independence, 
and with no friend but the God of their fathers, 
they despair not, and willingly sacrifice their last 
obola to resist their hatred enemy. They are re- 
solved to suffer all, to sacrifice all, rather than to 
surrender their liberty. 

Venice came last of all Italian cities under the 
dominion of Austria; whilst Milan had been a 
precious jewel in the Habsburg’s crown ever 
since 1700, Venice was free until 1814, when she 
was weak enough to believe the promises of 
Francis I. and Metternich and of her own free 
will, agreed to form part of the Lombardo-Veneto 
kingdom under Austrian protection. She was 
cruelly deceived. The splendor of the old Re- 
public lived still in the memory of many a proud 
citizen, whose family had given senators. coun- 
cilmen and doges to the island-city; the penury 
of the low and the corruption of all classes of 
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society were forgotten, the luxury and brillianey 
of the high and the powerful alone were remem- 
bered. But when Venice had twice been robbed 
by the French and plundered to the last coin, 
when her palaces were crushed into ruins and 
her honor and glory had departed from her for- 
ever, there was desolation among her ruins and 
grief among her citizens. Her sluggish canals 
were no longer covered with mysterious gondo- 
las, whose boatmen sang stanzas from Tasso, 
whilst the fisherman of Murano, far out on the 
Lido, sent back the alternate verse; their slug- 
gish waters were stagnant, their beds choked 
with mud. Her harbor, that once saw proud 
fleets ride at anchor and vessels from all parts of 
the world bring tribute to San Marco, was filled 
with sand and rubbish, and young Trieste allured 
the richly laden ship to her safe, commodious 
port. Her palaces, the admiration of the world, 
with their balconies of stone and their strange, 
wonderful architecture, half Saracen, half Gothic, 
with their ogive windows and columns of white 
and red marble, their sculptured capitals, their 
painted plafonds, their invaluable stuccos, stood 
now with doors and windows open to sun, wind 
and rain, and presented a sight of such melan- 
choly, that even the stranger wept over it, and 
the Venetian preferred death abroad to life at 
home. Her ruinous and forlorn suburbs, once 
filled with gorgeous villas and magnificent gar- 
dens, now harbored a poverty-stricken people, 
unhappier yet in the memory of by-gone days 
than in their present misery. In 1814 she counted 
over fifty-thousand paupers, among whom were 
the noblest of the land, the proudest of the golden 
book, and the Jew alone was seen to flourish 
amid the general decay. 

Here also, it must be confessed, Austria cared 
well for her new subjects; under her rule Venice 
rose once more from apparently irreparable ruin 
to the rank of one of the first commercial cities of 
Europe. Commerce returned to her port, now a 
free port, princes and sovereigns came to reside 
in her palaces, a numerous garrison, the whole 
costly apparatus of an independent admjnistra- 
tion, brought large sums of money to her impov- 
erished inhabitants, and civil splendor gratified 
once more their love of public festivities. Ven- 
ice rose like a phenix from its ashes. 

But the people had never forgotten that they 
had once been free. Endowed by nature with 
uncommon sensibility, everything in the festive 
nation surrounding them, had directed their minds 
to poesy and those arts which elevate the soul, 
refine the taste, but refine also the perceptions 
and make them more acute, more susceptible of 
pain and disappointment. Thus, when the Ve- 
netian walked through his narrow streets, whose 
solemn quiet no carriage-wheel ever disturbed, 





and looked up to the monuments of former glory, 
to the gorgeous palaces of his ancestors, the 
stately churches, the rich convents and the splen- 
did national buildings, he began to reflect on the 
singular fate of his beloved fatherland. Besides, 
every Venetian reads, and reads by preference 
the most exquisite, the most sublime of his great 
poets. What boatman on the lagunes—what 
idler on the street-corner does not know by heart 
the grandest passages of Ariosto and try to imi- 
tate them in eloquent improvisations? They 
saw at one glance, why their illustrious families 
lived miserably in exile ; why their beautiful pal- 
aces belonged to foreigners ; why the stranger on 
their wharves looked amazed at their wretched- 
ness and poverty ; why their arsenal was no lon- 
ger filled with thousands of skilful workmen; 
why their merchants failed or went to Trieste— 
the answer was simply the more conclusive as it 
touched the most sensitive chord of their hearts, 
their ardent patriotism :—the Austrian reigned 
in Venice! They felt it less at first, for the old 
Republic had little accustomed the people to par- 
ticipate in the affairs of the State, or to meditate 
deeply on their relation to their rulers. And 
when the Empire of San Marco disappeared be- 
fore the victorious will of France, the people, 
again taken by surprise, were the less disheart- 
ened, as the feeling of nationality, nowhere in 
Italy strong, had least of all existed in Venice ; 
there had been no attachment binding the Vene- 
tian to his government; fear had been their true 
master, and thus the fall of their Council made 
little impressions on the citizens at large. Then 
came Austria with promises to restore that lib- 
erty to the old Queen-City of which the French 
had deprived her. 

But when Pius IX. ascended the throne of St. 
Peter, and openly acknowledged the rights of all 
Italians, his magic words found an echo in the 
heart of every Venetian. The example of the 
Lombardic cities was not lost upon them. The 
brutal treatment of the prince of Canino, who 
had come to preside over the last scientific Con- 
gress and whose journey had been a succession 
of ovations, excited general and profound indig- 
nation. Then came that touching tragedy in 
which two sons of Venice’s proudest family, the 
Bandeira, hardly grown to man’s responsibility, 
paid, with their lives, for an hour of rash, youth- 
ful enthusiasm. Who knows not the brief, but 
sad history of these fair, ingenuous children of 
the Austrian admiral? Butless is it known that, 
when he heard how his noble and brave sons 
had been hanged like the basest of the base, he 
sent his resignation to the Emperor and was im- 
mediately subjected to a system of persecution - 
which has been as constantascruel. Their lov- 
ing mother never knew of her sweet children’s 
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disgrace ; she was told that both had perished 
during a storm on board the frigate in which they 
served. Little did she reflect how improbable the 
story was, for with hersons she had lost the con- 
trol of her mind. 

A catastrophe like this, falling upon an illus- 
trious family, endeared to the people by signal 
services and private virtues, could not fail to have 
its effect on the nation. Such misfortune gives 
an almost sacred character to those whom God 
chastises so severely, and the Venetian nobleman 
became once more the pride of the State, the 
idol of the people. The noble deeds of their 
ancestors were proudly enumerated, and the tri- 
umphs and victories of the Republic rose once 
more in brilliant colors before the ever active 
fancy of those who had for many years already 
lived in the Past alone, cut off, as they were, 
from the continent by their insular position and 
the jealous policy of their tyrannic masters. 

The excitement soon grew to such a height, 
that it needed only one of those paltry incidents 
which former historians and short-sighted con- 
temporaries look upon as the causes of great 
revolutions, to lead to a general rising. Itis a 
fact strikingly characteristic of the Venetian and 
his hot blood, that not a word fell, not a threat- 
ening gesture was seen—but people and soldiers, 
the passionate children of the soil and the brutal 
hirelings of Austria merely measured each other 
with challenging looks, and the moment after, the 
bayonets were lowered, stones flew in all direc- 
tions, several citizens fell, and the combat ceased 
only when the last purple ray of the setting sun 
gilded the graceful belfry near the San Marco. 
But the struggle was only begun; Austria dis- 
played a truly formidable army to hold the rising 
city in subjection, and the two leaders of the peo- 
ple were thrown into the dark dungeons of those 
ancient prisons in which so many thousands have 
perished. Manin, an advocate, distinguished by 
his talents and probity, had often already won 
the admiration of his countrymen by his brilliant 
and energetic eloquence : while his warm, pure 
patriotism had gained him their hearts and their 
gratitude. ‘Tommaseo, born in Dalmatia, is not 
only like Manin, an orator and a patriot: he is 
also a profound thinker, and an author of high 
distinction. Piety without intolerance, a lively 
and poetic imagination, and vast learning are 
united in him with a noble, lofty character. It 
had been his well-deserved good fortune to choose 
for his most successful public performances in- 
terests most dear to the people and his advoca- 
cy of the liberty of the press made him at once 
the favorite of all Venice. 

With the arrest of these two men, the strug- 
gle began. Both parties prepared for the crisis 
which they felt was inevitable. More than am- 


ple provisions were brought into the city for the 
support of the numerous garrison ; the ferts were 
filled with men, artillery and ammunition; the 
arsenal was transformed into a citadel and every 
measure taken to keep the rebellious city in sub- 
jection. The people also prepared, quietly, si- 
lently, but with undaunted energy. Leaders 
were chosen, a secret government established, 
laws and rules for common action agreed upon. 
Ten or twelve men, belonging to different par- 
ishes exercised an almost absolute authority, 
their word was law; and a few moments sufli- 
ced to send their orders to the most remote su- 
burbs. Had the governor with his aids taken a 
walk on this side of the Lido, it was found the 
next day to be completely deserted and the whole 
population assembled at the opposite end. If 
Austrian officers appeared at the theatre, five 
minutes sufficed to leave them sole occupants of 
the house. The use of cigars was repudiated, 
because government taxed them; even the fa- 
vorite lotto was left by its most constant vota- 
ries, as a source of revenue to the administra- 
tion. The last palace of a Venetian nobleman 
closed its massive doors against the foreigner, 
and Austrian and Venetian waited only for an 
excuse to measure each other’s hatred. 

This excuse came with the news of the revo- 
lution of Vienna and of the grant of a constitu- 
tion. The governor proclaimed it at the thea- 
tre ; one voice called out—long life to Ferdinand ! 
and the people answered with cheers for Italy ! 

There was a busy scene on the following morn- 
ing on the place of San Marco, along the quay 
of the Sclavonians and up to the world-known 
Rialto bridge. And a strange, excited crowd it 
was. Here were Mauretti, the descendants of 
the Moor, with the dark complexion and the 
finely cut features of their forefathers, speaking 
eagerly in deep guttural tones; there an Arme- 
nian, with his high cone of black lamb’s wool, 
strode gravely and haughtily through a group of 
half-naked fishermen with gigantic, bronzed chests 
and the true Phrygian cap on their black curls, 
accompanying their shrill, piercing vociferations 
with violent, but ever expressive gestures. On 
the great square, right under the shadow of glo- 
rious old San Marco, stood a motley group in 
which all costumes seemed mixed, all tongues were 
heard and all races represented ; still the fair sons 
of the Occident in the wretched costume of the 
day, the swarthy man of the Levant, the pas- 
sionate Sicilian, his dagger never leaving his 
hand, and the subtile, cunning Venetian himself 
with his graceful dignity—all were animated by 
the same feeling, all were ready to share the 
same danger. 





Cries of Manin! and Tommaseo! were heard; 
the crowd increased constantly, the cries became 
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more and more passionate, the current carried 
the mass slowly before the prison, powerful arms 
were raised against its massive doors—and the 
falling gates displayed the jailers trembling be- 
fore their prisoners whom they implored for pro- 
tection! The people had found their leaders, 
and blow followed upon blow. They demanded 
at first only the proclamation of the constitution 
which the fugitive Emperor had reluctantly 
granted. They appeared before the palace of 
the governor, Count Palfy, a man whose sincere 
attachment to the cause of absolutism had been 
rendered more tolerant by the discreet piety of 
his fair and beloved wife. Like an angel of 
mercy and peace, she had often stood between 
him and the people he was called upon to gov- 
ern, andif they did not love him as they revered 
her, they at least respected his consistency and 
were thankful for his moderation. He was ta- 
ken by surprise : deputation after deputation ap- 
peared before him; his house was surrounded 
by an excited, passionate crowd and—he yielded. 
But here, as everywhere, the fatal words were 
heard, “It is too late!” Hardly had so much 
been obtained when a stentorian voice rose high 
above the tumult, “‘ Down with the government!” 
and a thousand voices took it up, until echo repeat- 
ed it from shore to shore, up the long canals to 
the firm land, down the lagunes to the fair Adri- 
atic. It appealed to all the passions, it re-awa- 
kened all the long pent-up wrath of a free people 
held in base subjection. It was no longer illu- 
sory concessions they asked for : it was the great 
struggle between Italy and Austria, between 
the oppressed and the oppressor, which began 
on a new scene, in old, republican Venice! 
Large, compact masses crowded around the 
palace, windows and balconies were filled with 
women and children, and from the depth of the 
black gondola that lay sleeping on the dark wa- 
ters, from the height of the pillars of the Procu- 
ratie, from the desolate but still gorgeous palace 
and the despised Jew’s hut arose the one mighty 
ery, “ Abasso il governo!” But on the large 
steps of the palace bayonets began to glitter in 
the sunshine, fierce Croats twisted their huge 
moustaches, looking contemptuously at the un- 
armed crowd beneath them, and tall, muscular 
grenadiers slowly ranged themselves at the foot 
of the great portal. ‘The cries only redoubled in 
number and violence. In vain did the roll of the 
drum—in vain did the shrill blast of the trumpet 
warn the multitude to withdraw : the open breast 
of the Venetian almost touched the German’s 
bayonet, and yet he repeated the ominous words 
and looked defiance. The command was given; 
a sudden discharge of musketry, a few light 
clouds rising in the clear atmosphere, three hun- 
dred balls had been sent right into the dense 








crowd—and still but one man had fallen! Mira- 
cle! miracle! was heard on all sides; God him- 
self had declared for his people, the Virgin still 
loved her faithful children. ‘The enthusiasm rose 
to heroism ; women, fair and feeble, young chil- 
dren, ladies of high rank and lofty station began 
with eager hands to loosen and accumulate rough, 
heavy stones. They were the only arms of the 
people. The Croats fired and charged again; 
the people, maddened and infuriated, drove them 
into the palace and then quietly dispersed. 

But they dispersed only to meet again. When 
dark night covered the Adriatic and the huge 
masses of the grim, old palaces cast mystic sha- 
dows on public square and canal, gondolas were 
seen gliding stealthily along, and men, in their 
large cloaks, hastened towards the Giudecca. 
There stood a solitary house on the lonely coast, 
and the pale, young moon threw a melancholy 
light on the delicate tracery of its ogive win- 
dows, when shadow after shadow noiselessly 
passed from the canal up to the carved door and 
after exchanging a few mysterious words, disap- 
peared under the massive portal. Within were 
assembled the leaders of the people and there it 
was determined that Venice should be free once 
more and the next morning’s sun should greet 
the winged lion of the Republic on San Marco’s 
time-honored walls. 

The word had been given and with the dawn 
of morning the arsenal was surrounded by thou- 
sands and thousands. It is a city in the city, the 
Arsenal of Venice, and a citadel that Venice and 
Austria both thought almost impregnable. With 
it all was gained; without it every thing to be 
feared. But what was the disappointment when 
at the first summons the huge gates slowly turned 
and the people were admitted without resistance! 
The victory was too easy to satisfy the excited 
multitude. With eager cries they began to call 
the name of the man whom of all Austrians they 
hated most—who of all foreigners most deserved 
such hatred, Colonel Marinovich, the command- 
ant of the arsenal. 

It was not merely the German, the oppressor, 
the ever ready agent of tyranny whom they thus 
hated ; there was a deeper feeling and a purer 
one, that made them detest him. He had been 
the governor of one of Austria’s fairest sons— 
the Archduke Frederick—whose noble soul and 
youthful, generous heart had won for him the love 
of all who knew him, the gratitude and admira- 
tion of all Venice. But the unhappy Archduke 
had conceived a passion for the fair daughter of 
a simple Count and incurred the displeasure of 
his august parents. So they senthim away and 
compelled him by threats and promises to bind 
himself by sacred vows as a knight of Malta to 
eternal celibacy. There was deep grief in his 
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heart and sorrow blanched his cheek. But Ma- 
rinovich was a faithful jailer and day and night 
the young, unfortunate prince saw himself watch- 
ed, followed, and even his friends exposed to the 
same disgraceful espionage. His noble heart 
could ill brook such ignoble treatment: with the 
first days of spring his love had begun to unfold 
itself,—the rough blast of winter withered the 
flowers the maiden of Venice had strewn on his 
grave! 

For the people of Venice had read in his pale 
features and his mournful eye what the fair youth 
of twenty had suffered in his soul: they had felt 
with the poetic instinct peculiar to them the an- 
guish that tore his bleeding heart and they hated 
the man whom they held responsible for the pre- 
mature death of their beloved prince. And 
when he returned hatred for hatred and spared 
not the rod on those he governed, when he pun- 
ished inhumanly the slightest mistake, and at last 
drove the honest workmen from the arsenal and 
replaced them by convicts in chains, then the 
exasperation of the Venetians knew no longer 
any bounds and they swore revenge. 

And a fearful revenge it was! With fierce 
cries, with curses and imprecations taken from 
all creeds, with bloodshot eye and dagger in 
hand they hurried through the labyrinth of pas- 
sages that fill the strange old building. Hall after 
hall, room after room was invaded, searched and 
every disappointment increased their rage. At 
last one of the foremost seized a man in the act 
of passing through a secret door; with powerful 
hand he turns him, and when he sees the hated 
commandant, buries his stiletto in his breast. 
The wound was mortal; still two officers who 
had hastened to their chief succeeded, before the 
infuriated mob approached, insnatching him up 
and carrying him, with the power of despair, to the 
top of a lofty steeple, where they hoped to have 
found an inaccessible asylum. But a pack of 
hounds could not more eagerly follow their track 
than the eager crowd traced the blood of their 
victim from step to step. Exhausted by the loss 
of blood, by approaching death, Marinovich was 
torn from the arms of his friends and dragged 
from room to room and court to court until his 
murderers were tired of insulting a corpse. 

At this instant Manin appeared before the ar- 
senal and such was the power of his influence, 
such the respect in which he was held that afew 
words sufficed to lay the storm and to appease 
the blood-thirsty multitude. Hardly were they 
calmed when the preconcerted ery: hurrah for 
the Republic! was heard and whilst some forty 
young men threw themselves into their boats to 
take the detached forts, which surround Venice 
and which surrendered after a short fire, the peo- 
ple assembled before the house of the governor, 





Count Zichy, and demanded his immediate de- 
parture. He, too, was well known but much be- 
loved by the Venetians. Long years ago he had 
seen and loved a daughter of the people of Lom- 
bardy, the flower of the land and endowed with 
the beauty that inspired the Leonardos and Lui- 
nis of by-gone days. With him all threats were 
in vain, all remonstrances lost and happy in her 
and through her, he had for twenty years lived 
among the brethren of his beloved wife, and 
found a second fatherland in Italy. At this 
critical moment also, as ever, she stood at his side 
and joined in the prayer of her countrymen. 
Deep emotion overwhelmed him; the memory 
of long, happy years spent in that Italy which 
now from his lips expected peace or war, rose be- 
fore him. “I might,” he said to the delegates of 
the people, with pale features and deeply moved 
voice, “I might fill your canals with blood ; I shall 
not do it. You ask me to leave Venice; it is 
my death-warrant you demand. Be itso. May 
Italy remember that I pay her my debt of grati- 
tude and when she curses the name of the Ger- 
man may she except mine!”* 

On that day Venice was a Republic once more, 
Manin its president, Tommaseo its prime min- 
ister and the banner of San Marco floated tri- 
umphantly over “land and sea!” And whilst 
Turin hesitated and wavered, whilst even F lor- 
ence capitulated and preferred temporizing mea- 
sures to bold resolution, Venice has been free; 
and free even in fetters. For the Austrians have 
surrounded her by land at least with a close, im- 
penetrable cordon, and Radetzky has sworn that 
he, the Sclavonian, will yet be master of the 
city in which his race has ever been welcomed 
as a brother. 

Little, however, does Venice look as if she 
were threatened by an army, the flower of Aus- 
tria’s warlike populations ; little does the square of 
San Marco show that without her walls there are 
thousands of Tyrolian sharp-shooters waiting in 
ambush with their never-erring rifle, that no 
harmless peasant is seen within miles of the be- 
leaguered city without being surrounded by the 
fleet squadrons of Hungarian hussars, whilst the 
far-famed batteries of Austrian artillery pour 
night and day a murderous fire into the bastions 
of the suburbs. There is a proud consciousness 
of undaunted courage on the brow of the Ve- 
netian as he steps towards the Lido and sees 
the banner of the Republic float proudly in the 
breeze. For there is confidence at home and 
trusty friends are helping afar. Month after 
month has passed and not a foot of their territory 
has been lost; peace and security reign within 
her low but inexpugnable walls, and an enthu- 


* He was condemned to death, 
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siasm equal only to their heroic courage inspires 
young and old. Sacrifices, it is true, had to be 
made; but for their sacred cause they willingly 
renounced everything. Earthenware and iron 
cutlery have taken the place of costly plate; 
satin and velvets have been exchanged for stout 
linen and cheap cotton; jewelry has become a 
disgrace, and ornaments areproach. Men, whose 
only life-long occupation had been the pursuit of 
pleasure, perform the arduous duty of private 
soldiers, old men have drawn forth their rusty 
weapons and children are seen to practise wield- 
ing arms they can hardly yet lift. Ladies, high 
and noble ladies, make garments for the warrior 
and nurse the wounded; women, meek and gen- 
tle, carry stones to the barricades and, with timid 
hand, aim the cannon of the deserted walls against 
the enemy’s lines. The churches are filled from 
noon till night with those who can do no more 
than pray for the freedom of their country and 
the lives of their brethren, and the holy chant 
rises without interruption, day after day, to Him 
whose strong hand alone can save their beloved 
city from ruin. Chiefs, renowned for bravery 
and skill, generals like Durando, Zucchi and 
Pepe, are ever seen where danger is greatest and 
aid most needed, and the Crusaders, as the peo- 
ple of Italy have named them, seem to defy the 
weak nature of man. Warriors under the same 
sacred banner, they fight side by side, the free, 
proud Venetian, and he, who to defend the great 
city, has left the beautiful banks of Sorrento or 
the wild gorges of Calabria; daily do the enthu- 
siastic Frenchman and the fanatic Pole risk their 
lives a hundred times for the glorious cause of 
liberty. Assistance is given and more yet prom- 
ised by the sister States of Italy; Turin has 
granted 800,000 francs a month for the bold de- 
fenders of Venice; Rome has sent troops and 
generals, and little Ancona has given a war- 
steamer as a New-year’s present tostrengthen the 
navy of Venice. For with an energy, perhaps 
unparalleled in the history of modern times, the 
Venetians at once set about to create a navy of 
their own and whilst Germany was still debating 
what were to be the colors of her flag, Venice 
had two thousand patriotic workmen in her docks, 
and frigates and brigs arose, as by magic, to se- 
cure her once more the dominion over the Adri- 
atic. ‘Thus they were enabled to obtain provis- 
ions by means of vessels belonging to friendly 
powers, and Austria, who loses thousands by the 
malaria of the swamps and lowlands which con- 
nect the city with the firm land, sees, with bitter 
envy, the flags of all nations bring succor to her 
rebellious subjects. For the sacred cause has 
found friends all over Europe ; the noble courage, 
the unabating enthusiasm of the Venetian have 
won the sympathy and admiration of even her 





enemies, and no heart, that ever beat for all that 
is most noble and generous, that ever throbbed 
with love for the sacred cause of liberty, can fail 
to join in the pious prayer of the Venetian, ris- 
ing from their altars at Church and at home and 
inscribed on their as yet victorious banners, that 
‘*God may reward their constancy !”’* 


* Dio premiera la constanza. 





TO ZENOBIA, QUEEN OF PALMYRA, 


Glorious daughter of Palmyra—City of the Sun, 

Child of the east, radiant as the new-born day, 

Queen of the desert—pure as the limpid stream in the val- 
ley of the Blessed— 

Fain would I tune my harp to thy praise, 

And on the thrilling strings of Harmony, 

Sing of the well-garnished “ store-house of the mind,” 

And of the “symmetry of thy form and feature”— 

Bright and fair as a Georgian’s in her early bloom. 

Mind—the eternal Diamond of the Soul— 

Sparkled pure as heaven ’midst the jewels of thy heart, 

And naught dimmed the splendor of its rays 

Save the burning fire of Ambition. 

Not content with the marbled halls of thy templed City, 

Nor hearkening to the words of wisdom from the great 
Longinus, 

Thou rushed headlong upon “the torrid desert of Ambi- 
tion” — 

And sought in thine evil hour with outstretched hands 

To grasp the golden sceptre of thy foe. 

Fatal was that hour'!—for soon the Seven-hilled City pour- 
ed her legions, 

Glittering in pomp and pride upon thy burning plain ; 

And ere they left that fatal field, Palmyra was no more. 

But not yet filled to overflowing was thy bitter cup of woe! 

A captive and in triumph wast thou borne to the Seven- 
hilled City of thine adversary, 

And there—arrayed in the splendid jewels of thy once 
brilliant throne ; 

And chained in mockery with thy once prized golden links— 

Thou wert made to walk with thy weary feet 

Step by step along the crowded streets of ancient Rome. 

Whilst gazed the people on thy rare and splendid beauty, 

And uncovered stood in honor of thy former glories ; 

Full many an eye the burning tear-drop shed, 

And many a heart turned sick and pitied her— 

Whom Ambition’s luring scenes had hurled from Fame’s 
proud heights 

To lowest depths of woe. 

Tempered is the punishment to the act of the transgressor, 

But bitter, far too bitter was thy fate, Oh, fallen Queen! 

Thy mind—clear as the dayspring on High, 

And pure as the murmuring stream from the Fountain of 
life ; 

Thy person—rare in beauty as the loveliest flower of Eden, 

And thine honor, spotless as the crystal snow on Dian’s tem- 
ple— 

Thou should’st have been to the faint and weary 

A beacon-star on the pathway of Heaven. 

Instead of which, oh Queen, where now is thy vaunted 
strength, 

Where now thy jewelled throne? 
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Swept as a thing of naught from out their sterile plain, 

Thy city, thy glory and thy throne have passed away for- 
ever— 

Leaving but the dim reflection of their meteor light, 

As eternal warnings on the devious highway of Ambition. 


E. T. 





THE NEW PYTHAGOREAN. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 


Accounts which seem entitled to credit say 
that sometimes the dead, in what is called the 
vampire state, are found, weeks and months after 
interment, with undecayed flesh, cheeks of life- 
like color, the old skin sloughing off like that of 
a serpent in early summer, and new and fresh 
skin forming underneath, as if the body were 
preparing to come out of the grave for another 
life on earth, or as if some mysterious power of 
nature were sporting in images of resurrection, 
in types and shadows of the future history of the 
grave. Perhaps this is a mere superstition. If 
it is not, it is one of the many things in heaven 
and earth yet not more than “dreamed of in our 
philosophy”—a mysterious vis vivida able to ex- 
ist still in the house of death; a strange power 
that can beard the old Stygian lion, corruption, 
in his very den. May it not be regarded as a 
just emblem of some of our Piedmont land- 
scapes !—In these landscapes the parts of many 
a hill-side which are not furrowed with ghastly 
red gullies, are covered with ash-colored and 
worthless grass, which *“ withereth before it 
groweth up; wherewith the mower filleth not 
his hand nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom.” 
The slight waves into which it is indented by the 
winds of autumn, seem as grinning mockeries of 
the waves of golden grain to be seen in other 
fields far away. Its complexion is that of the 
old skin of the dead. ‘Too often there are no 
signs of the new robes of green springing up at 
its roots. Too often it is the mere and only robe 
of an unreviving decay. Not spring with all the 
revelry of the days of vegetable resurrection, nor 
the sunshine of May and June, nor the showers 
of mid-summer, which seem almost to gladden 
the earth to its core, can awake in it the green- 
ness of life. Such fields are desolate indeed when 
skirted and spotted with ragged thickets of dwarf 
oak and pine. But in some regions the pines 
have ceased to be dwarfs. They stand as uni- 
form in height as if they were a harvest grow- 
ing to be reaped by the scythe of some Titan or 
son of Anak. Even in the desolation of win- 


green of their evergreen foliage. Like the cheeks 
of the vampire, they seem to triumph over win- 
ter and desolation, in retaining still that color 
which is the livery of summer and of Nature’s 
life; and which has doubtless been chosen for 
that livery on account of its gratefulness to the 
eye, and may it not be added, on account of its 
mysterious charm for the spirit of man. A wri- 
ter of very great genius locates one of the most 
fearful crimes which his own or any other pages 
unfold, under a “bare, wan and giant-like tree” 
surrounded by a ghastly wilderness and dead 
hedges. Who can tell what would be the social 
character of the men of this earth, if for one 
half-century, summer should fail to give foliage 
to the woods and flowers to the earth, leaving 
the trees gaunt and unsightly, the gardens una- 
dorned ? 

In regions where the pine groves are lofty and 
of uniform height, scenery is sometimes to be 
met with, which, if we saw things at home with 
as deep a spirit as we dream of things afar away, 
would probably be thought not to yield to “ Ar- 
cadia’s rocks and pines” in power over certain 
emotions of the mind. The flooring in such a 
grove is more uniform than in other woods as it 
is covered with the spears of the foliage which 
has fallen. And when in addition it is carpeted 
with pure snow, and gleams of sunshine, on days 
fairer and far more blessed than was made by 
that grand “ Sun of Austerlitz” which so deeply 
impressed the mind of the French Cesar all his 
after life, mingle with the canopy above, making 
a rich vault of green and gold, and then fall 
sparkling on the floor of snow, and pour the var- 
nish of an ineffably soft golden light over its sur- 
face of pearl, it is a scene fit for brighter beings 
than we; suggesting thoughts of things not re- 
alized in this life ; perhaps a fit place of conclave 
for those pure visiters of earth which a dreaming 
poet has described, apparently with some such 
scene in imaginary view : 


“ Look! look! in the shade of that grand old tree, 
What a glorious group is collected there, 

Who move like the streamers of light which we see 
In Aurora’s strange night-scenes in northern air. 


Or like winter-day sunbeams at noon in the grove, 

As they reach through the boughs to the snow beneath ; 
Or as dreaming we image the spirits of love 

Whom the light and the glory of heaven enwreathe. 


As men in Elysium enchanted, they stand, 

And their forms seem the models of heroes sublime, 
Their faces how radiant ! how peerlessly grand, 

And their bearing how nobler than beings of time ! 


For they are indeed spirits who here had their birth 
And were righteous, and now live in glory above, 
Whom heaven has allowed to revisit the earth, 





ter there is an indescribable charm in the deep 
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And enquire for awhile of its light and its love. 
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Now they hear and they see, not as we of this world, 
But whole cities and states from their chosen arcade 
They distinctly can hear, and see, plainly unfurled, 
By the change in their senses which heaven has made.” | 
(Anon. 


Agriculture has not contributed as much to 
our scenery as it might have done, and as it will 
do hereafter. In many places time and taste and 
spring and summer do much. But there are few 
places where, if you stand and look round with 
calm eye, and watch the richer sunsets, and await 
the fairer seasons, and learn to know their fa- 
vored times, you may not catch glimpses of the 
grand spirit of nature, and feel the strange sym- 
pathies of your kindred with sky and air and 
tree and flower. ‘True, the sympathies of that 
kindred have yet been but little uttered in appro- 
priate expression. Our pines have not yet had 
their Theocritus. That voice of the wind among 
them, concerning which there is an insoluble 
doubt whether it is a sigh or a shout, a hallelu- 
jah or a dirge, is just the same as the ‘406 r rd 
YOipropa,” the song of the pines, of which the 
Syracusan poet sung in the dominions of Ptole- 
my Philadelphus. They lack the charm of the 
thought that a poet has been among them; they 
lack the charm of the pagan dream that huntress 
Diana has made them ring with the chorus of 
her phantom dogs, and the wild woodland rev- 
elry of her buskined train of nymphs; and the 
charm of the thought that Minerva too has mu- 
sed among them who “ non minus in sylvis er- 
rare quam Diana.” Yet they also have their 
charms. They are the produce of a renovating 
power in nature as dark to our knowledge as the 
growing of the vampire skins of the dead. Their 
colour is that of summer and hope and joyous 
life. They seem too to disport themselves in 
types and emblems. Theirs are colors over 
which winter, the annual shade and ghost of 
death, has no mastery. They stand there forever 
showing and singing forth the tidings of an im- 
mortality which the grave touches not but to 
brighten. Their line of blue lies along the ho- 
rizon like man’s redemption in the horizon of 
history, a sign and an actual source of bright 
hopes yet abiding in the land. Above them are 
often spread the glory-wings of a sunset proba- 
bly quite as fine as the Athenians ever saw over 
“sea-born Salamis.” In such an hour they 
deeply mingle in the dreams which the soul has 
brought with it from the unknewn realms. In 
those mystic recognitions there is always a sense 
of the present as well as of the past. It is this 
which is now before us that is made to seem an 
apparition of the past. It is a strange thing of 
two widely differenteras. ‘The hues of the time 
now, and of the time long ago, are both upon it. 


ternating star between the robes of the fashion 
which we see now and those of which we know 
not where to find legend or chronicle, or brazen 
clasp old enough to tell us. 

* 





THE GOLDSMITH’S DAUGHTER. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF UHLAND. 


A Goldsmith stood where shone around 
His pearls and diamonds dear : 
“The brightest gem I ever found 
Art thou, my pet, my Helena, 
My little daughter dear! 


A dainty knight just then came in: 
“ Good day, my pretty maid: 

Good day, my brave old Goldsmith, too, 
I need a rich set garland 
My sweet bride’s locks to braid.” 


Now when the finished garland shone, 
And sparkled all so bright, 

And Helen could be quite alone, 
Upon her arm she hung it. 
And saddened at the sight. 


“ Ah, happy, sure, the bride will be 
Who wears this pretty toy: 

Ah! if the dear knight would give me 
A simple wreath of roses, 
O, I should die for joy.” 


Ere long the knight came in again, 
And close the garland eyed : 

“My good old Goldsmith, make me, then, 
A little ring of diamonds 
For my sweet little bride.” 


And when the finished circlet shone 
With precious diamonds bright, 
And Helen could be quite alone, 
She drew it on her finger 
And saddened at the sight. 


“ Ah! happy, sure, the bride will be 
Who wears the pretty toy, 

Ah! if the dear knight would give me 
A little lock of hair, only, 
O, I should die for joy.” 


Ere long the knight came in again, 
And close the ringlet eyed : 

“T see, my good old Goldsmith, then, 
Thou mak’st quite beautifully 
The gifts for my sweet bride. 


But that their fitness I may see, 
Come, pretty maiden, now, 
And let me try at once on thee 
The jewels of my dearest, 





It is a pageant whose costume varies like an al- 





For she is fair as thou,” 
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*T was early on a Sunday morn; 
And so the maiden fair 

Had put her very best dress on, 
And decked herself for service, 
With neat and comely care. 


In pretty shame, with cheek on fire, 
Before him did she stand, 

He placed on her the golden tire, 
The ringlet on her finger, 
And pressed her little hand. 


“My Helen sweet, my Helen dear, 
The jest is over now ; 

What bride shall claim the preity gear, 
The jewelled gold-bright garland, 
And little ring, but thou? 


With gold and pearl and precious gem, 
Hast thou grown up to be— 

As, sweet, thou shouldst have learnt from them— 
The share of high honor, 
In after days, with me.” 


A. Piatt. 





The Last Hours of McCallum More.« 


—“ So effectually had religious faith and hope, 
co-operating with natural courage and equanimi- 
ty, composed his (Argyle’s) spirits, that on the 
very day on which he was to die, he dined with 
appetite, conversed with gayety at table, and after 
his last meal, lay down, as he was wont, to take 
a short slumber, in order that his body and mind 
might be in full vigor when he should mount the 
scaffoid. At this time one of the lords of the 
council, who had probably been bred a Presbyte- 
rian, and had been seduced by interest to join in 
oppressing the Church of which he had once 
been a member, came to the castle with a mes- 
sage from his brethren, and demanded admittance 
to the earl. It was answered that the earl was 
asleep. The privy counsellor thought that this 
was a subterfuge, and insisted on entering. The 
door of the cell was softly opened, and there lay 
Argyle on the bed, sleeping in his irons the pla- 
cid sleep of infancy. The conscience of the 
renegade smote him. He turned away sick at 
heart, ran out of the castle, and took refuge in 
the dwelling of a lady of his family who lived 
hard by. There he flung himself on a couch, 
and gave himself up to an agony of remorse and 
shame. His kinswoman, alarmed by his looks and 
groans, thought that he had been taken sick with 
sudden illness, and begged him to drink a cup 
of sack. ‘No, no,’ he said, ‘that will do me 
no good.’ She prayed him to tell her what had 
disturbed him. ‘I have been,’ he said, ‘in Ar- 
gyle’s prison. I have seen him within an hour of 


* Macaufay’s History of England. Vol. 1, p. 522. 





eternity sleeping as sweetly as ever man did. 
But as for me—’ 

“And now the earl had risen from his bed, 
and had prepared himself for what was yet to be 
endured. He was first brought down the High 
Street to the Council House, where he was to 
remain during the short interval which was still 
to elapse before the execution. During that in- 
terval he asked for pen and ink and wrote to his 
wife. ‘Dear heart, God is unchangeable. He 
hath always been good and gracious to me; and 
no place altersit. Forgive me all my faults; and 
now comfort thyself in him, in whom only true 
comfort is to be found. The Lord be with thee, 
bless and comfort thee, my dearest. Adieu.’ 

“It was now time to leave the Council House. 
The divines who attended the prisoner were not 
of his own persuasion ; but he listened to them 
with civility, and exhorted them to caution their 
flocks against those doctrines which all Protest- 
ant churches unite in condemning. He mount- 
ed the scaffold where the rude old guillotine of 
Scotland, called the Maiden, awaited him, and 
addressed the people in a speech, tinctured with 
the peculiar phraseology of his sect, but breath- 
ing the spirit of serene piety. His enemies, he 
said, he forgave, as he hoped to be forgiven. 
Only a single acrimonious expression escaped 
him. One of the Episcopal clergymen who at- 
tended him went to the edge of the scaffold and 
called out in a loud voice, ‘My Lord dies a Pro- 
testant.’ ‘ Yes,’ said the earl, stepping forward, 
‘and not only a Protestant, but with a heart-ha- 
tred of popery, of prelacy, and of all superstition.’ 
He then embraced his friends, put into their hands 
some tokens of remembrance for his wife and chil- 
dren, kneeled down, laid his head on the block, 
prayed for a little space, and gave the signal to 
the executioner.” 


The above account of the closing scenes in the 
life of Argyle cannot, we think, be presented to 
any contemplative mind without awakening in it 
a deep interest in the character and fate of that 
chieftain, the vietim of intolerance in an age 
when the interests of the Church were less those 
of Christ, than of the State ; when the prevail- 
ing form of worship, upheld by the adherents of 
the reigning power, was maintained, not out of 
love even to outward rites, still less to the spirit 
embodied in them, but from attachment to the 
family whose accession to the throne had render- 
ed allegiance to the Establishment a test of loy- 
alty. 

A detail of the great events accompanying the 
rise and fall of empires, is, we conceive, but part 
of the province of the historian; the mind de- 
sires to look beneath into the character of those 
by whom these great events were wrought out, 
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to follow causes to their effects, and to trace amid 
the tumultuous tide of affairs the hidden under- 
current by which society is borne along. 

But especially is it interesting to the religious 
mind, whatever peculiar views it may have em- 
braced, to mark,—in an age of persecution for 
opinion’s sake, in a land whose fair fields were 
still reddened by the glare of martyr-fires, where 
the struggle for truth was the struggle between life 
and death,—the steady adherence to conviction, 
which neither exile could subdue, nor the sure 
prospect of torture and death overcome. It is 
not a question of mere conformity or nonconfor- 
mity to established opinions ; there has ever been 
heard in the heart of man a voice speaking from 
a higher than an earthly throne, and in a tone more 
commanding than that of earthly potentate, and 
which from earliest ages, when the “seed of the 
church” was scattered far and wide, has ech- 
oed the Apostle’s defence,—“‘we ought to obey 
God rather than man.” The voice of conscience 
in the soul has, in all times, prompted individuals, 
exposed to different influences, and consequently 
embracing different tenets, to contend earnestly 
for that faith which they considered to have 
been delivered to the saints, and to seal their 
devotion, when called upon to do so, with their 
blood. 

All honor to such men! We may or we may 
not agree with them upon the points for which 
they yielded up their dearest hopes on earth, 
sooner than peril their hopes of heaven; but we 
cannot even in this land of toleration, and after 
the lapse of centuries, look back upon the records 
of their fidelity and perseverance and not call 
their names with a feeling of veneration. We 
may even contend against the errors which they 
held dear as truths, but let us render all justice to 
the affection with which they clung to what they 
had received as sacred, ascending trustfully the 
scaffold sooner than retract one iota of what they 
had proclaimed. 

“ Deal gently, kindly, with the thoughts that guide 
The weakest brother straying from thy side : 

If right, they bid thee tremble for thine own, 

If wrong, the verdict is for God alone.” 

How firm a support reliance upon convictions 
of duty can afford; how truly in faith alone con- 
sists that victory which overcometh the world, is 
well exemplified in the contrast afforded by Ar- 
gyle, “sleeping sweetly within an hour of eter- 
nity,” and the faithless peer who, traitor to him- 
self, if not to his country, was unable to bear the 
sight of the slumbering prisoner, and whose un- 
finished sentence tells a more impressive tale of 
a heart turned from its early allegiance, wearing 
out an aimless life, embittered by self-accusation, 
than written volumes could have done. 


Calm indeed must have been the conscience, ' 





firm the faith of him who, bound with fetters, 
shortly to be unloosed only that he might tread 
the road to the scaffold, yet lay down and slum- 
bered tranquilly and peacefully as an infant. 
Perhaps visions of childhood’s days came throng- 
ing in among the dreams of that last slumber, 
and he again basked in the sunlight of life’s morn- 
ing hours, forgetting the kaleidoscopic scenes 
which succeeding years brought before his view, 
and his own transformation from the head of 
a powerful and attached clan, to the doomed 
prisoner of a Crown to which he might not own 
allegiance. 

Or perhaps the past came no longer before the 
gaze of one who was so shortly to pass beyond 
the reach of earthly cares and sorrows; but in- 
stead, visioned glories such as eye hath not seen 
nor ear heard, may have dawned upon his soul :— 
no scaffold rose up between with its horrid appa- 
ratus of destruction, but a tranquil and holy rest 
stole upon the waiting spirit—“ for so He giveth 
his Beloved sleep.” 

The touching letter of Argyle to his wife con- 
tains still further testimony to the undiminished 
confidence which he felt in the love of that Master 
whom he served—* God is unchangeable. He 
hath always been good and gracious to me; and 
no place alters it.” And so he found it to the 
end. His sins against his Maker (among which 
he included having at one time, through a mis- 
taken sense of loyalty, employed his influence 
against the Covenanters) and the faults which he 
had committed against his king had been long 
ago repented of, and the listening crowd around 
the scaffold heard his forgiveness of his enemies. 

The chronicler has characterized as acrimoni- 
ous his expression ‘‘ dying in heart-hatred of po- 
pery, of prelacy, and of all superstition ;” but to us, 
though attached to the doctrines and worship of 
that church which the state power in England 
has established and allied with itself, these words 
of the Duke but seem to breathe a steady adhe- 
rence to what he conceived right, and detestation 
of principles which the stern code that he ac- 
knowledged had denounced as erroneous. We 
hear no rebuke of individuals: he had just de- 
clared his forgiveness of his enemies, yet with his 
dying breath he bore testimony against those sys- 
tems which he considered as subversive of the 
liberties of upright men. 

An affectionate interview with some friends 
who were present during that trying hour then 
took place, kindly remembrances were expressed 
of the absent loved ones, and the lofty soul which 
strove to bear with calmness these heart-rending 
struggles once more composed itself in prayer— 


“One prayer! what mercy taught us prayer! As dews 
On drooping herbs, as sleep tired life renews, 
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As dreams that lead and lap our hearts in Heaven, 
Prayer to the soul—dew, sleep, and dream—is given.” 


The words of that supplication went up before 
the mercy-seat, and ere its echoes had died away 
there, the liberated spirit of Argyle was among 
those around the Throne. 


M. F. D. 
Boston, Mass. 





THE ARTIST’S EVENING SONG. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF GOETHE. 


O that the wild creative might, 
That through my soul is flushing, 
In one fair form could spring to light, 
Out of my fingers gushing! 


I only stammer in my zeal, 
And trembling yet essay thee ; 
Still Nature, thee, I know, | feel, 
And thus must | portray thee. 


Reflected I, for many years, 
My soul unclosed its powers, 

As when in barren wastes, appears 
A well-spring decked with flowers. 


Nature, I yearn thine own to be, 
Thee, true and lovely feeling, 

A joyous fourtain still to me, 
Through thousand channels stealing. 


And now my art, my soul’s high prize, 
Light on my mind is pouring, 

And soon these flutt’ring thoughts shall rise, 
Through boundless ages soaring. 


Cc. C. L. 


Staunton, Va. 





MR. VATTEMARE. 


“ Aut agitur in scenis, aut acta refertur.—Non tamen intus 
Digna geri promes in scenam: multaque tolles, 
Ex oculis ; que mox narret facundia presens.” 
Hor. Ar. Poet. 


The numerous testimonials which Mr. Vatte- 
mare has received from the most eminent per- 
sonages of the age, must have struck those who 
have had the good fortune to see even a tithe of 


them with surprise, no less by their value and 
variety, than as proofs of the talent and good 
conduct which alone could have elicited them. 
Indeed, the utmost ingenuity seems to have been 
displayed in discovering how to bear testimony 
to the grandeur and magnificence of the plan, 
and the disinterested labors of its inventor. Nor 
have these testimonials been bestowed alone by 
the great and noble of the earth—they, indeed, 
have offered of their abundance—but the poor, 
also, of their penury. 


“Te pauper ambit solicitaé prece, 
Ruris colonus, te domina equoris.” 


The emperor of half the world sends his jew- 
elled and costly offering; the working man, the 
fruit of his self-denial and toil. The mitred Ro- 
man or Episcopal bishop unites with the rigid 
Calvinist and the simple-minded Quaker in a 
commoneulogy. The legislator lifts up his voice 
in the council chamber, and then, with the elo- 
quent fervor of a disciplined and experienced 
mind, commits his thoughts to a more durable 
record, and there his offering lies, and by its side 
the more touching tribute of woman’s admiration 
for disinterested and laborious effort. Here is 
the direct business-like letter of the merchant, 
and the more aspiring brief-like testimonial of 
thelawyer. Youth writes with a heart overflow- 
ing with enthusiasm at a scheme which realizes 
more than his excited imagination had ever con- 
ceived; the ordinary expressions of congratula- 
tion and panegyric are all too formal and cold 
for his burning zeal; in his eyes, instead of the 
laborious pioneer in a new, but rich and promis- 
ing department of philanthropic enterprise, Mr. 
Vattemare appears exalted above the failings of 
humanity, a benificent visitor from a purer re- 
gion, a star like that which shone upon the shep- 
herds of old, when the voices of innumerable 
angels chanted in the mid-heaven: “Peace on 
earth, good will to men.’”’ With such feelings, is 
it wonderful that difficulties vanish, and melt 
away like the dew? He considers the prize of 
victory as already won—he sees the productions 
of science and art already scattered over all 
lands, and man united into one great brother- 
hood—and his heart glows with gratitude and ad- 
miration, as he pours forth his feelings in a eulo- 
gy which shrinks from the cool criticism of expe- 
rience and reality. 

Books have been presented by hundreds, and 
rings, medals, crosses, portraits. Tributes there 
are, voluntary and well earned tributes of admi- 
ration and sympathy, which Mr. Vattemare has 
received from the first poets of the day, as well 
as from many an unknown, though not unin- 





spired follower of the Muse. Artists of all na- 
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tions have employed their best powers in the 
cause, happy in being allowed to contribute to 
the World’s Album, and of extending their own 
renown, or at least their name, to the ends of the 
earth. A thousand productions from a thousand 
different pencils, have already been pressed into 
the service, as the first fruits of the glorious har- 
vest which art, united and purified by the com- 
munication and free intercourse of her followers 
throughout the world, will, one day or other, pour 
into the common treasury, for the common bene- 
fit of the race. 

From the mass of testimonials thus various 
and valuable, there is one which is worthy of 
particular notice, as the most singular contri- 
bution ever made to a private individual, or to 
the cause of science. It consists of a collection 
of autographs, nineteen in number, and written 
in nineteen different languages, by as many per- 
sons, natives of the different portions of the Rus- 
sian dominions, where these languages are in 
use. This unique collection was presented to 
Mr. Vattemare, at St. Petersburg, in 1834, by 
Count Néselrode, then Chancellor of the Rus- 
sian empire, and Prime Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs. By the aid of a French translation, we 
propose to give a slight sketch of these various 
specimens to the readers of the Messenger who 
may not have had an opportunity of seeing the 
originals, although all the interest arising from 
the beautiful execution, the singularity and va- 
riety of the different and uncouth characters of 
the languages must necessarily be lost by a mere 
description. 


“ Segnius irritant animos demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 


The collection begins with the nineteenth 
Psalm, in the Slavenski language, said by the 
learned, to have been the literary language of 
Russia, until the beginning of the last century. 
The manuscript is in imitation of print, and the 
initial letter of each verse is red. The charac- 
ters are, many of them, like those of the Greek, 
and not a few like those of the English alpha- 
bet, some of them in appearance identical. The 
whole is surrounded by a bordering of paint like 
gold-leaf. 

The second is a specimen of that wonderful 
language which has attracted the reverence and 
admiration of all ages, ancient and modern, for 
its plastic power, and fitness to express, with ease 
and fidelity, alike the most delicate and almost 
unappreciable shades and distinctions of philo- 
sophic thought—the light graces of fancy—the 
scorching irresistible torrent of patriotic elo- 
quence, and the high and sober dignity of his- 





tory,—the language of the ancient Greeks. The 
specimen is written in a free, bold hand, and jig 
not better executed than many which may be 
met with. It expresses gratitude to the powers 
of Christendom for their aid in recovering the 
independence of Greece, and the appointment 
of a king to aid the Greeks in arriving at their 
former glory. 

A few lines of Arabic come next, on repen- 
tance and the fear of God; a distich on fidelity 
to promises, and another describing ignorance as 
the most dangerous of all maladies. 

The fourth specimen is in ancient Hebrew, a 
language which, like the Slavenski and ancient 
Greek, can scarcely be said to be spoken in the 
Russian empire, or any where else, although once 
spoken, not only in Palestine, but in Phenecia, 
Syria, Arabia, and Ethiopia. It is written in 
square characters, without points, and is sur- 
rounded by a border of bluish red. 

There is also given a specimen of the Ger- 
man language, such as is used by the Jews in 
Russia, said to be, in most respects, the same as 
the language used by the English Jews in their 
commercial affairs. The following is a transla- 
tion of the paragraph, which no Christian can 
read without interest; happily for humanity, and 
for forlorn, but not forsaken Israel, the picture 
here drawn is, in the main, correct : 

“The Jews scattered throughout the western 
and southern provinces of Russia, enjoy the pro- 
tection of an enlightened government. They 
exercise freely the worship of their fathers, and 
engage without molestation, in commerce, and 
other branches of industry, which offer them the 
means of subsistence and of advancing their in- 
terests.”’ 

Next in order come several specimens of Per- 
sian—the language of gentle affections, of love, 
bright eyes and flowers that never fade. Bless- 
ings and thanks be to those who are opening up 
to the English public its concealed riches, and 
transplanting to the cold North its fragrant and 
magnificent shrubs, to perfume and adorn 


The sober gardens of our English song, 

Not bare before, and naked to the view, 

Nor fruitless ; but with modest beauty deck’d, 

“ The tufted crow-toe and pale jessamine, 

“The white pink, and the pansy streaked with jet, 


‘« The glowing violet, 

“The musk-rose, and the well attired wood-hbine, 
“‘ With cowslips wan that hang the pensive head.” 
And flowers of a thousand thousand hues. 


The Persian language, at least that of it which 
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meets the outward eye, is far from being beauti- 
ful, and may be manufactured thus: 

Take quant. suff. of English commas, scatter 
them about the page ad lib. add a sprinkling of 
semicolons, and inverted interrogation points, 
the semicolons to be placed horizontally, and 
flanked by a dash bent secun. art., these, with a 
crescent or two to the lineal inch, and about forty 
full stops to the line chart. stult. will have a dish 
of Turkish, which will go down any where out 
of the dominions of the Sultan. 

There is, however, much in the language that 
is elegant and imaginative in sentiment, as will 
appear from the following beautiful extract which 
we take from the autograph as it stands in the 
French translation. 

“Tmitez ces arbres fruitiers, et comme eux, don- 
nez des fruits & qui vous jette des pierres. A |’ex- 
ample des montagnes, donnez de l’or a celui dont 
la cruauté déchire votre sein; et prenez pour 
modéle de douceur et de patience, ces coquilles 
qui donnent leurs perles a celui qui les brise.”’ 

The sixth specimen is in Turkish, with a triple 
border of blue and red. The portion translated 
is a prayer in which all Christians might join. 
“Lord! may thy mercy be my guide, conduct 
me in the way which leads to peace. Divine 
wisdom! I know not my own wants, do thou 
bestow upon me that which seemeth good to 
thee.” 

The next is a specimen of the Mongolian lan- 
guage, and is written vertically; in some of the 
words there are spaces of more than an inch 
marked by black lines, and the whole, at a 
little distance, looks like the dollars and cents 


The ninth is the Armenian language, orna- 

mented, and in smaller characters than any of 
the other specimens. It recounts the dispersion 

of the Armenians by the barbarians, and the 

hospitable reception given them by the Russians, 

with their present prosperous condition under the 

Emperor Nicholas, who is styled their “‘ Secord 

Providence.” ‘Under his sceptre,” continues 

the writer, ‘‘the Armenians enjoy various privi- 

leges and prerogatives, superb churches, popu- 

lous bishopricks, courts of justice, with judges 
elected by the people, schools, printing presses 
and other institutions protected by the govern- 
ment. The devotion of the Armenians for the 
august sovereign of the Russians, is without 
bounds.” 

Doubtless the writer was aware, that his pro- 
duction would pass under the review of the em- 
peror or his chief officers, and this may account 
for the adulatory style in which the emperor is 
alluded to, and for the exaggerated professions of 
devotion to his service. 

The next is a specimen of the Moldavian lan- 
guage, said to be a derivation from the Latin. 
Its characters are, many of them, very similar to 
our Roman letters, others are like the Greek, and 
the whole seems to be merely a modification of 
the first specimen in the collection, the Slavenski. 
It professes to give a short explanation of the 
names and divisions of the Moldavian and Wal- 
lachian nations. 

The eleventh specimen is in Chinese running 
hand (!) but approximating nearly to the char- 
acters used in printing. The passage which 
is from Confucius, is well worth attention, not 


lines of a ledger, with short lines diverging|only from the consideration that it was written 
downwards from each line—for about half an| at least five hundred years before the Christian 


inch at an angle of forty-five degrees. The par- 
agraph translated is as follows: 


Era, but also from its intrinsic merit. Dsy-tou 
asks his master in what heroism consists; and 


“We must in this life overcome our destruc-| Confucius, being probably ignorant of what cer- 
tive passions, and endeavor, according to the| tain modern wiseacres have called abstract nouns, 
religion of the Grand Lama, to shun the three| enquires of Dsy-tou, whether he means the he- 
Sins, in order that the soul may pass (transmi-|roism of the people of the south or the north, or 


grate) to the holy habitation of the Divinity.” 


Dsy-tou’s own proper heroism, but receiving no 


The Moguls, like the inhabitants of Thibet,| answer, proceeds to say: “The heroes of the 
Burmah, Anan, Siam and the greater part of the| south make heroism consist in greatness of soul 
Chinese and Japanese, consider the metempsycho-| and moderation. Professing these virtues, they 
sis or transmigration of souls, as one of the most| teach how to bear injuries without seeking to 
important articles of their faith, even the soul of| revenge them, and have arrived at the highest 
Grand Lama being supposed to pass into his suc-| degree of wisdom. The great men of the north 
cessor. This article of faith has prevailed in the | think that virtue consists in physical foree. They 
East for more than three thousand years, and it} pass their life under arms, and they harness and 
is evident from the literature of Europe, that| face death without a fear. But can any thing 
among more enlightened nations, it has not been| be higher than the heroism of those who seek to 


without supporters. 


live in peace with the whole human race! Are 


The eighth is a beautifully written specimen| they forgotten in a well-ordered empire !—they 
of the Georgian language, giving an account of|complain not of their lot. Live they under a 





certain incursions into Georgia by the Ossetes in| cruel government ?—They remain faithful to vir- 


the year 448 (probably about A. D. 1225.) 


tue, and for her cheerfully die.” 
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The twelfth is in the Manchew language. The 
characters in form are similar to the Chinese, and 
like them are also written up and down the page. 
The passage is the farewell of a Corean deputy 
to the Russian mission house at Pekin, and is 
written in the usual inflated style of oriental com- 
plimentary composition. 

The next is a Calmuck extract from a chroni- 
cle containing some historical details of the pro- 
gress of the Calmuck division of the great Mo- 
ravian family. 

A further account of the Calmucks is contain- 
ed in the next specimen, in the ordinary writing 
of Thibet, which states that there are three prin- 
cipal tribes wandering on the banks of the Wol- 
ga, numbering about 25,000 “ waggons” or fami- 
lies, and 100,000 men. 

A paragraph in the literary language of Thi- 
bet follows next in order. It gives some curious 
particulars of the religion of the Lama of Thi- 
bet. “ The communion which his followers re- 
ceive from his hands delivers from all diseases, 
and drives off destructive passions, and the soul 
passes into the invisible spirit of God. The 
learned Lamaic clergy believe that their religion 
will, in time, be extended over the whole earth. 
All the followers of the Lama have the doors of 
their houses facing to the south.” 


The sketch, slight as it is, affords much mate- 
rial for useful reflection, which it might not be 
amiss to improve ; but it is time to close. Mr. 
Vattemare has the honor of possessing, in these 
autographs, a treasure as unique as it is valua- 
ble. They are, however, but a sample of the 
immense literary wealth of Asia and the east of 
Europe. These countries, for centuries, remark- 
able chiefly for their valuable natural productions, 
and the unprogressive character of their inhabi- 
tants, have begun to excite that attention, which 
no countries more deserve, or can better repay. 
It is gratifying to know that the late Sultan took 
infinite pains to introduce Mr. Vattemare’s sys- 
tem into his dominions; indeed no monarch in 
Christendom is said to have done more for his 
people than Mahmoud. There are mines of 
rarest literary wealth in Turkey, which will one 
day, we trust, be brought to light, for the good of 
the world, and, throughout the East, many val- 
uable manuscripts might be found, which the bar- 
barity of former ages failed to destroy. These 
would be hailed with enthusiasm by the literati 
of Europe, who would gladly give whole libra- 
ries in exchange for one relic of ages gone by, 
which might shed upon the modern world some 
rays of that sacred light, which once gilded with 
its glory the cradle of the human race—the birth- 
place of civilization—the holy land, where the 
Saviour lived and died. 








«A SONG IN THE NIGHT.” 


Isaiah xxx : 29, 


Written on being asked by an aged lady, who was very 
deaf, whether she had heard music in the room below, du- 
ring the preceding evening—saying she often seemed to 
hear sweet music while lying awake at night. 


It was no sound of earthly music 
Played by one thou holdest dear, 

That, as evening shades closed round thee, 
Fell upon thy listening ear ; 


For that ear is sealed by Heaven, 
And thou hearest not the sounds 
Many-toned, of joy and gladness 
With which this fair world abounds. 


Yet, though not by day ’tis given thee 
Earthly strains again to hear ; 

In the silent ’mid-night watches. 
Music comes, thy heart to cheer ; 


Music, far more sweet than earthly 
While around thee all are sleeping, 
Sung by low-toned angel voices 
Who around thee watch are keeping. 


Heavenly harps for thee are ringing 
Touched by spirits hovering near ; 

While celestial tones are breathing 
Angel-anthems to thee here. 


‘« At even-tide there shall be light :” 
Still let thine aged heart be strong, 

Since even in this thine earthly night 
Thy God hath given to thee “ a song !” 


Matitpa F. Dana. 
Boston. 





EDMUND KEAN. 


Kean is original ; but he copies from himself. 
His rapid descents from the hyper-tragic to the 
infra colloquial, though sometimes productive of 
great effect, are often unreasonable. To see him 
act, is like reading Shakspeare by flashes of light- 
ning.—( Coleridge. 
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MARGINALIA, 


BY EDGAR A. POE. 


In getting my books, I have been always so- 
licitous of an ample margin; this not so much 
through any love of the thing in itself, however 
agreeable, as for the facility it affords me of pen- 
cilling suggested thoughts, agreements and dif- 
ferences of opinion, or brief critical comments in 
general. Where whatI have to note is too much 
to be included within the narrow limits of a mar- 
gin, I commit it to a slip of paper, and deposit 
it between the leaves; taking care to secure it 
by an imperceptible portion of gum tragacanth 

aste. 

All this may be whim; it may be not only a 
very hackneyed, but a very idle practice ;—yet I 
persist in it still; and it affords me pleasure ; 
which is profit, in despite of Mr. Bentham with 
Mr. Mill on his back. 

This making of notes, however, is by no means 
the making of mere memoranda—a custom which 
has its disadvantages, beyond doubt. ‘ Ce que 
je mets sur papier,” says Bernardin de St. Pierre, 
“je remets de ma mémoire, et par consequence je 
Poublie ;’"—and, in fact, if you wish to forget any- 
thing on the spot, make a note that this thing is 
to be remembered. 

But the purely marginal jottings, done with no 
eye to the Memorandum Book, have a distinct 
complexion, and not only a distinct purpose, but 
none at all; this it is which imparts to them a 
value. They have a rank somewhat above the 
chance and desultory comments of literary chit- 
chat—for these latter are not unfrequently “ talk 
for talk’s sake,”’ hurried out of the mouth; while 
the marginalia are deliberately pencilled, because 
the mind of the reader wishes to unburthen itself 
of a thought;—however flippant—however sill y— 
however trivial—still a thought indeed, not mere- 
ly a thing that might have been a thought in time, 
and under more favorable circumstances. In the 
marginalia, too, we talk only to ourselves; we 
therefore talk freshly—boldly—originally—with 
abandonnement—without conceit—much after the 
fashion of Jeremy Taylor, and Sir Thomas 
Browne, and Sir William Temple and the ana- 
tomical Burton, and that most logical analogist, 
Butler, and some other people of the old day, 
who were too full of their matter to have any 


* Some years since Mr. Poe wrote for several of the 
Northern magazines a series of critical brevities under the 
title of “ Marginalia.” They attracted great attention at 
that time and since, as characteristic of the author, and we 
are sure that our readers will be gratified at his resuming 
them in the Messenger. By way of introduction, we re- 


room for their manner, which being thus left out 
of question, was a capital manner, indeed,—a 
model of manners, with a richly marginalic air. 
The circumscription of space, too, in these 
pencillings, has in it something more of advan- 
tage than inconvenience. It compels us (what- 
ever diffuseness of idea we may clandestinely 
entertain,) into Montesquieu-ism, into Tacitus- 
ism, (here I leave out of view the concluding 
portion of the “ Annals,”’)—or even into Car- 
lyle-ism—a thing which, [ have been told, is not 
to be convounded with your ordinary affectation 
and bad grammar. I say “bad grammar,” 
through sheer obstinacy, because the gramma- 
rians (who should know better) insist upon it 
that I should not. But then grammar is not 
what these grammarians will have it; and, being 
merely the analysis of language, with the result 
of this analysis, must be good or bad just as the 
analyst is sage or silly—just as he is a Horne 
Tooke or a Cobbett. 

But to our sheep. During a rainy afternoon, 
not long ago, being in a mood too listless for 
continuous study, I sought relief from ennui in 
dipping here and there, at random, among the 
volumes of my library—no very large one, cer- 
tainly, but sufficiently miscellaneous ; and, I flat- 
ter myself, not a little recherché. 

Perhaps it was what the Germans call the 
“ brain-scattering” humor of the moment; but, 
while the picturesqueness of the numerous pen- 
cil-scratches arrested my attention, their helter- 
skelter-iness of commentary amused me. I found 
myself at length, forming a wish that it had been 
some other hand than my own which had so be- 
devilled the books, and fancying that, in such 
case, I might have derived no inconsiderable 
pleasure from turning them over. From this the 
transition-thought, (as Mr. Lyell, or Mr. Murchi- 
son, or Mr. Featherstonhaugh would have it,) was 
natural enough :—there might be something even 
in my scribblings which, for the mere sake of 
scribbling, would have interest for others. 

The main difficulty respected the mode of 
transferring the notes from the volumes—the 
context from the text—without detriment to that 
exceedingly frail fabric of intelligibility in which 
the context was imbedded. With all appliances 
to boot, with the printed pages at their back, the 
commentaries were too often like Dodona’s ora- 
cles—or those of Lycophron Tenebrosus—or the 
essays of the pedant’s pupils, in Quintillian, 
which were “ necessarily excellent, since even he 
(the pedant) found it impossible to comprehend 
them :”’—what then, would become of it—this 
context—if transferred ?—if translated? Would 
it not rather be traduit (traduced) which is the 
French synonyme, or overzezet (turned topsy- 
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I concluded, at length, to put extensive faith 
in the acumen and imagination of the reader :— 
this as a general rule. But, in some instances, 
where even faith would not remove mountains, 
there seemed no safer plan than so to re-model the 
note as to convey at least the ghost of a concep- 
tion as to what it was all about. Where, for 
such conception, the text itself was absolutely 
necessary, I could quote it; where the title of 
the book commented upon was indispensable, I 
could name it. In short, like a novel-hero di- 
lemma’d, I made up my mind “ to be guided by 
circumstances,” in default of more satisfactory 
rules of conduct. 

As for the multitudinous opinion expressed in 
the subjoined farrago—as for my present assent 
to all, or dissent from any portion of it—as to 
the possibility of my having, in some instances, 
altered my mind—or as to the impossibility of 
my not having altered it often—these are points 
upon which I say nothing, because upon these 
there can be nothing cleverly said. It may be 
as well to observe, however, that just as the good- 
ness of your true pun is in the direct ratio of 
its intolerability, so is nonsense the essential 
sense of the Marginal Note. 


I do not believe that the whole world of Poe- 
try can produce a more intensely energetic pas- 
sage, of equal length, than the following, from 
Mrs. Browning’s “ Drama of Exile.” The pic- 
turesque vigor of the lines italicized is much 
more than Homeric : 


On a mountain peak 
Half sheathed in primal woods and glittering 
In spasms of awful sunshine, at that hour 
A Lion couched, part raised upon his paws 
With his calm massive face turned full on mine 
And his mane listening. When the ended curse 
Left silence in the world, right suddenly 
He sprang up rampant, and stood straight and stiff, 
As if the new reality of Death 
Were dashed against his eyes, and roared so fierce— 
(Such thick carniverous passion in his throat 
Tearing a passage through the wrath and fear) 
And roared so wild, and smote from all the hills 
Such fast keen echoes crumbling down the vales 
To distant silence—that the forest beasts, 
One after one, did mutter a response 
In savage and in sorrowful complaint 
Which trailed along the gorges. 


There are few cases in which mere popularity 
should be considered a proper test of merit ; but 
the case of song-writing is, I think, one of the 


few. In speaking of song-writing, I mean, of 
course, the composition of brief poems with an 
eye to their adaptation for music in the vulgar 
sense. In this ultimate destination of the song 
proper, lies its essence—its genius. Itis the strict 





reference to music—it is the dependence upon 
modulated expression—which gives to this branch 
of letters a character altogether unique, and sep- 
arates it, in great measure and in a manner not 
sufficiently considered, from ordinary literature ; 
rendering it independent of merely ordinary pro- 
prieties ; allowing it, and in fact demanding for 
it, a wide latitude of Law; absolutely insisting 
upon a certain wild license and indefinitiveness— 
an indefinitiveness recognized by every musician 
who is not a mere fiddler, as an important point 
in the philosophy of his science—as the soul, in- 
deed, of the sensations derivable from its prac- 
tice—sensations which bewilder while they en- 
thral—and which would not so enthral if they did 
not so bewilder. 

The sentiments deducible from the conception 
of sweet sound simply, are out of the reach of 
analysis—although referable, possibly, in their 
last result, to that merely mathematical recogni- 
tion of equality which seems to be the root of all 
Beauty. Our impressions of harmony and mel- 
ody in conjunction, are more readily analyzed ; 
but one thing is certain—that the sentimental 
pleasure derivable from music, is nearly in the 
ratio of its indefinitiveness. Give to music any 
undue decision—imbue it with any very determi- 
nate tone—and you deprive it, at once, of its ethe- 
real, its ideal, and, I sincerely believe, of its in- 
trinsic and essential character. You dispel its 
dream-like luxury :—you dissolve the atmosphere 
of the mystic in which its whole nature is bound 
up :—you exhaust it of its breath of faery. It 
then becomes a tangible and easily appreciable 
thing—a conception of the earth, earthy. It will 
not, to be sure, lose all its power to please, but 
all that I consider the distinctiveness of that pow- 
er. And to the over-cultivated talent, or to the 
unimaginative apprehension, this deprivation of 
its most delicate nare will be, not unfrequently, a 
recommendation. A determinateness of expres- 
sion is sought—and sometimes by composers who 
should know better—is sought as a beauty, rath- 
er than rejected asa blemish. Thus we have, 
even from high authorities, attempts at absolute 
imitation in musical sounds. Who can forget, or 
cease to regret, the many errors of this kind into 
which some great minds have fallen, simply 
through over-estimating the triumphs of skill. 
Who can help lamenting the Battles of Pragues? 
What man of taste is not ready to laugh, or to 
weep, over their “ guns, drums, trumpets, blun- 
derbusses and thunder?” ‘ Vocal music,” says 
L’ Abbaté Gravina, “ ought to imitate the natural 
language of the human feelings and passions, 
rather than the warblings of Canary birds, which 
our singers, now-a-days, affect so vastly to mimic 
with their quaverings and boasted cadences.” 
This is true only so far as the “rather” is con- 
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cerned. If any music must imitate any thing, 
it were, undoubtedly, better that the imitation 
should be limited as Gravina suggests. 

That indefinitiveness which is, at least, one of 
the essentials of true music, must, of course, be 
kept in view by the song-writer; while, by the 
critic, it should always be considered in his esti- 
mate of the song. It is, in the author, a con- 
sciousness—sometimes merely an instinctive ap- 
preciation, of this necessity for the indefinite, 
which imparts to all songs, rightly conceived, 
that free, affluent, and hearty manner, little seru- 
pulous about niceties of phrase, which cannot be 
better expressed than by the hackneyed French 
word abandonnement, and which is so strikingly 
exemplified in both the serious and joyous bal- 
lads and carols of our old English progenitors. 
Wherever verse has been found most strictly 
married to music, this feature prevails. Itis thus 
the essence of all antique song. It is the soul of 
Homer. It isthe spiritof Anacreon. It iseven 
the genius of Ai%schylus. Coming down to our 
own times, it is the vital principle in De Béran- 
ger. Wanting this quality, no song-writer was 
ever truly popular, and, for the reasons assigned, 
no song-writer need ever expect to be so. 

These views properly understood, it will be 
seen how baseless are the ordinary objections to 
songs proper, on the score of “conceit,” (to use 
Johnson’s word,) or of hyperbole, or on various 
other grounds tenable enough in respect to poe- 
try not designed for music. The “conceit,” for 
example, which some envious rivals of Morris 
have so much objected to— 


Her heart and morning broke together 
In the storm— 


this “conceit” is merely in keeping with the es- 
sential spirit of the song proper. ‘To all reason- 
able persons it will be sufficient to say that the 
fervid, hearty, free-spoken songs of Cowley and 
of Donne—more especially of Cunningham, of 
Harrington and of Carew—abound in precisely 
similar things; and that they are to be met with, 
plentifully, in the polished pages of Moore and 
of Béranger, who introduce them with thought 
and retain them after mature deliberation. 
Morris is, very decidedly, our best writer of 
songs—and, in saying this, I mean to assign him 
a high rank as poet. For my own part, I would 
much rather have written the best song of a na- 
tion than its noblest epic. One or two of Hoff- 
man’s songs have merit—but they are sad echoes 
of Moore, and even if this were not so (every 
body knows that it is so) they are totally deficient 
in the real song-essence. ‘+ Woodman Spare that 
Tree” and “ By the Lake where droops the Wil- 
low” are compositions of which any poet, living 


or dead, might justly be proud. By these, if by 





nothing else, Morris is immortal. It is quite im- 
possible to put down such things by sneers. ‘The 
affectation of contemning them is of no avail— 
unless-to render manifest the envy of those who 
affect the contempt. As mere poems, there are 
several of Morris’s compositions equal, if not 
superior, to either of those just mentioned, but as 
songs I much doubt whether these latter have 
ever been surpassed. In quiet grace and unaf- 
fected tenderness, 1 know no American poem 
which excels the following : 


Where Hudson’s wave o’er silvery sands 
Winds through the hills afar, 
Old Crow-nest like a monarch stands, 
Crowned with a single star. 
And there, amid the billowy swells 
Of rock-ribbed, cloud-capped earth, 
My fair and gentle Ida dwells, 
A nymph of mountain birth. 


The snow-flake that the cliff receives— 
The diamonds of the showers— 

Spring’s tender blossoms, buds and leaves— 
The sisterhood of flowers— 

Morn’s early beam--eve’s balmy breeze— 
Her purity define :— 

But Ida’s dearer far than these 
To this fond breast of mine. 


My heart is on the hills; the shades 
Of night are on my brow. 
Ye pleasant haunts and silent glades 
My soul is with you now. 
I bless the star-crowned Highlands where 
My Ida’s footsteps roam :— 
Oh, for a falcon’s wing to bear— 
To bear me to my home. 


A capital book, generally speaking ;* but Mr. 
Grattan has a bad habit—that of loitering in the 
road—of dallying and toying with his subjects, 
as a kitten with a mouse—instead of grasping it 
firmly at once and eating it up without more ado. 
He takes up too much time in the ante-room. 
He has never done with his introductions. Oc- 
casionally, one introduction is but the vestibule to 
another; so that by the time he arrives at his 
main incidents there is nothing more to tell. 
He seems afflicted with that curious yet common 
perversity observed in garrulous old women— 
the desire of tantalizing by circumlocution. Mr. 
G’s circumlocution, however, is by no means like 
that which Albany Fonblanque describes as “a 
style of about and about and all the way round 
to nothing and nonsense.” ..... If the greasy- 
looking lithograph here given as a frontispiece, 
be meant for Mr. Grattan, then is Mr. Grattan 
like nobody else :—for the fact is, I never yet 
knew an individual with a wire wig, or the coun- 
tenance of an under-done apple dumpling. ..,. 


*« Highways and By-ways,” 
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Asa gencral rule, no man should put his own 
face in his own book. In looking at the author’s 
eountenance the reader is seldom in condition to 
keep his own. 


In a “ Hymn for Christmas,” by Mrs. Hemans, 
we find the following stanza: 


Oh, lovely voices of the sky 
Which hymned the Saviour’s birth, 
Are ve not singing still on high, 
Ye that sang “ Peace on Earth”? 
To us yet speak the strains 
Wherewith, in times gone by, 
Ye blessed the Syrian swains, 
Oh, voices of the sky ! 


And at page 305 of “ The Christian Keepsake 
and Missionary Annual for 1840”—a Philadel- 
phian Annual—we find “A Christmas Carol,” 
by Richard W. Dodson :—the first stanza run- 
ning thus: 


Ange] voices of the sky! 

Ye that hymned Messiah’s birth, 
Sweetly singing from on high 

“ Peace, Goodwill to all on earth!” 
Oh, to us impart those strains ! 

Bid our doubts and fears to cease ! 
Ye that cheered the Syrian swains, 

Cheer us with that song of peace! 


A book* remarkable for its artistic unity. It 
is to be commended, also, on higher grounds. I 
do not think, indeed, that a better novel of its 
kind has been composed by an American. ‘To 
be sure, it is not precisely the work to place in 
the hands of a lady ; but its incidents are striking 
and original, its scenes of passion nervously 
wrought, and its philosophy, if not at all times 
tenable, at least admirable on the important 
scores of suggestiveness and audacity. In a 
word, it is that rare thing a fiction of power with- 
out rudeness. Its spirit, in general, resembles 
that of Reynolds’ “ Miserrimus.” 


Had the “George Balcombe” of Professor 
Beverley Tucker been the work of any one born 
North of Mason and Dixon’s line, it would have 
been long ago recognized as one of the very no- 
blest fictions ever written by an American. It is 
almost as good as “‘ Caleb Williams.” The man- 
ner in which the cabal of the “ North American 
Review” first write all our books and then review 
them, puts me in mind of the fable about the 
Lion and the Painter. It is high time that the 
literary South took its own interests into its own 
charge. 


Here is a good idea for a Magazine paper :—let 


*“ Confessions of a Poet.” 





a 


somebody ‘“ work it up:’”’—A flippant pretender to 


|universal acquirement—a would-be Crichton— 


engrosses, for an hour or two perhaps, the atten- 
tion of a large company—most of whom are pro- 
foundly impressed by his knowledge. He is very 
witty, in especial, at the expense of a modest 
young gentleman, who ventures to make no re- 
ply, and who, finally, leaves the room as if over- 
whelmed with confusion ;—the Crichton greet- 
ing his exit with a laugh. Presently he returns, 
followed by a footman carrying an armfull of 
books. ‘These are deposited on the table. The 
young gentleman, now, referring to some pen- 
cilled notes which he had been secretly taking 
during the Crichton’s display of erudition, pins 
the latter to his statements, each by each, and 
refutes them all in turn, by reference to the very 
authorities cited by the egotist himself—whose 
ignorance at all points is thus made apparent. 


A long time ago—twenty-three or four years 
at least—Edward C. Pinckney, of Baltimore, 
published anexquisite poem entitled “A Health.” 
It was profoundly, admired by the critical few, 
but had little circulation :—this for no better rea- 
son than that the author was born too far South. 
I quote a few lines : 


Affections are as thoughts to her, 
The measures of her hours— 
Her feelings have the fragrancy, 
The freshness of young flowers. 
To ber the better elements 
And kindlier stars have given 
A form so fair, that, like the air, 
’ Tis less of Earth than Heaven. 


Now, in 1842, Mr. George Hill published “‘ The 
Ruins of Athens and Other Poems”—and from 
one of the “Other Poems” I quote what fol- 
lows: 


And thoughts go sporting through her mind 
Like children among flowers ; 
And deeds of gentle goodness are 
The measures of her hours. 
In soul or face she bears no trace 
Of one from Eden driven, 
But like the rainbow seems, though born 
Of Earth, a part of Heaven. 


Is this plagiarism or is it not ?—I merely ask 
for information. 


“‘ Grace,” says Horace Walpole, “will save 
any book,” and without it none can live long.” 
I can never read Mrs. Osgood’s poetry without a 
strong propensity to ring the changes upon this in- 
definite word “ grace”’ and its derivatives. About 
every thing she writes we perceive this indescri- 
bable charm; of which, perhaps, the elements 
are a vivid fancy and a quick sense of the pro- 
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portionate. “Grace,” however, may be most 
satisfactorily defined, at least for the present, as 
“a term applied, in despair, to that class of the 
impressions of Beauty which admit of no analy- 
sis.’ Mrs. O. has lately evinced a true imagina- 
tion, with a “movement” (as Schlegel has it) or 
energy, of which I have been considering her in- 
capable. Beyond all question the first of Ameri- 
can poetesses :—and yet we must judge her less 
by what she has done than by what she shows 
ability to do. A happy refinement—an instinct- 
ive sense of the pure and delicate—is one of her 
most noticeable merits. She could accomplish 
much—very much. 


One of our truest poets is T'homas Buchanan 
Read. His most distinctive features are, first, 
“tenderness,” or subdued passion, and secondly, 
fancy. His sin is imitativeness. At present, al- 
though evincing high capacity, he is but a copy- 
ist of Longfellow—that is to say, but the echo of 
anecho. Here is a beautiful thought which is 
not the property of Mr. Read: 


And, where the spring-time sun had longest shone, 
A violet looked up and found itself alone. 


Here again: a Spirit 


Slowly through the lake descended, 

Till from her hidden form below 

The waters took a golden glow, 

Asif the star which made her forehead bright 
Had burst and filled the lake with light. 


Lowell has some lines very similar, ending 
with 


As if a star had burst within his brain. 

I cannot say that I ever fairly comprehended 
the force of the term “insult,” until I was given 
to understand, one day, by a member of the 
“ North American Review” clique, that this jour- 
nal was “ not only willing but anxious to render 
me that justice which had been already rendered 
me by the ‘ Revue Francaise’ and the ‘ Revue des 
Deux Mondes’””—but was “restrained from so 
doing” by my “invincible spirit of antagonism.” 
I wish the “ North American Review” to express 
no opinion of me whatever—for I have none of it. 
In the meantime, as I see no motto on its title- 
page, let me recommend it one from Sterne’s 
“Letter from France.” Here it is:—‘ As we 
rode along the valley we saw a herd of asses on 
the top of one of the mountains—how they 
viewed and reviewed us !”” 
I blush to see, in the — —, an invidious notice 
of Bayard Taylor’s “ Rhymes of Travel.” What 


himself, some position as a poet:—and what 
makes the matter worst, the attack is anonymous, 
and (while ostensibly commending) most zeal- 
ously endeavors to damn the young writer “ with 
faint praise.” In his whole life, the author of 
the criticism never published a poem, long or 
short, which could compare, either in the higher 
merits, or in the minor morals of the Muse, with 
the worst of Mr. 'Taylor’s compositions. 

Observe the generalizing, disingenuous, pat- 
ronizing tone :— 

“It is the empty charlatan, to whom all things are alike 
impossible, who attempts every thing. He can do one 
thing as well as another ; for he can really do nothing..... 
Mr. Taylor’s volume, as we have intimated, is an advance 
upon his previous publication. We could have wished, 
indeed, something more of restraint in the rhetoric, but,” 
&c., &c., &e. 

The concluding sentence, here, is an excellent 
example of one of the most ingeniously malig- 
nant of critical ruses—that of condemning an 
author, in especial, for what the world, in gen- 
eral, feel to be his principal merit. In fact, the 
“rhetoric” of Mr. Taylor, in the sense intended 
by the critic, is Mr. Taylor’s distinguishing ex- 
cellence. He is, unquestionably, the most terse, 
glowing, and vigorous of all our poets, young or 
old—in point, I mean, of expression. His sono- 
rous, well-balanced rhythm puts me often in 
mind of Campbell (in spite of our anonymous 
friend’s implied sneer at “‘mere jingling of rhymes, 
brilliant and successful for the moment,”’) and 
his rhetoric in general is of the highest order :— 
By “rhetoric” I intend the mode generally in 
which Thought is presented. Where shall we 
find more magnificent passages than these ? 


First queenly Asia, from the fallen thrones 
Of twice three thousand years, 

Came with the woe a grieving Goddess owns 
Who longs for mortal tears. 

The dust of ruin to her mantle clung 
And dimmed her crown of gold, 

While the majestic sorrows of her tongue 
From Tyre to Indus rolled. 


Mourn with me, sisters, in my realm of woe 
Whose only glory streams 

From its lost childhood like the Arctic glow 
Which sunless winter dreams. 

In the red desert moulders Babyion 
And the wild serpent’s hiss 

Echoes in Petra’s palaces of stone 
And waste Persepolis. 


Then from her seat, amid the palms embowered 
That shade the Lion-land, 

Swart Africa in dusky aspect towered, 
The fetters on her hand. 

Backward she saw, from out the drear eclipse, 
The mighty Theban years, 

And the deep anguish of her mournful lips 
Interpreted her tears. 





makes the matter worse, the critique is from the 
pen of one who, although undeservedly, holds, 


I copy these passages first, because the critic 
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in question has copied them, without the slight- 
est appreciation of their grapdeur—for they are 
grand; and secondly, to put the question of 
“rhetoric” at rest. No artist who reads them 
will deny that they are the perfection of skill in 
their way. But thirdly, I wish to call attention 
to the glowing imagination evinced in the lines 
italicized. My very soul revolts at such efforts, 
(as the one I refer to,) to depreciate such poems 
as Mr. Taylor’s. Js there no honor—no chivalry 
left in the land? Are our most deserving wri- 
ters to be forever sneered down, or hooted down, 
or damned down with faint praise, by a set of 
men who possess little other ability than that 
which assures temporary success to them, in com- 


‘mon with Swaim’s Panacea or Morrison’s pills ? 


The fact is, some person should write, at once, a 
Magazine paper exposing—ruthlessly exposing, 
the dessous de cartes of our literary affairs. He 
should show how and why it is that the ubiqui- 
tous quack in letters can always “succeed,” 
while genius, (which implies self-respect, with a 
scorn of creeping and crawling,) must inevita- 
bly succumb. He should point out the “easy 
arts” by which any one, base enough to do it, 
can get himself placed at the very head of Amer- 
ican Letters by an article in that magnanimous 
journal, “The —— Review.” He should ex- 
plain, too, how readily the same work can be in- 
duced (as in the case of Simms,) to villify, and 
villify personally, any one not a Northerner, for a 
trifling “‘consideration.” In fact, our criticism 
needs a thorough regeneration, and must have it. 





THE SOUL’S CREED. 


Late, as in my lonely chamber sat I[ as the day declined, 

Meditation in my spirit magic spells of thought entwined, 

And a thousand fancies flitted through the temple of my 
mind. 


Gazing on the glowing heavens with the sunset splendor 
dyed, ; 

Lo! the orb of night uprising with one pale star by her 
side 

Blushing into brighter beauty—waxing into conscious pride. 


And the airy clouds around her softly spread each silver 
sail, 

Pilots of the purple twilight floating on the southern gale, 

Laden as with costly treasure—amethyst and topaz pale. 


Far across a waveless ocean, far across a summer sea, 
Rose a vision fair as ever graced a tale of fairirie ; 
Palaces of gleaming marble, stately halls of porphyry. 


Through the wide and burnished portal, flowed a radiance 
rich and rare, 

Snowy banners, mist-empurpled, floated on the golden air ; 

Ne’er | ween, in Eastern story, shone a vision half so fair. 





And a spell of quiet beauty, breathing from that world of 
light 

Fell upon my lonely spirit with a deep and still delight,— 

Dreams of all most pure and holy—dreams of all most fair 
and bright. 


Deeper grew the purple twilight, melting into misty haze, 

Slowly then the cloud-built palace faded from my yearning 
gaze,— 

Floated far the blackened banners—died away the portal’s 
blaze. 


Whispered then a thought upspringing from my spirit’s lone- 
liness, 

“ Earth is dim, and life is dreary—pleasure daily groweth 
less ; 

All things fair too quickly vanish—nought is left but wea- 
riness. ; 


Dreams of all most fair and holy in our yearning souls are 
shrined, 

But the real living image never upon earth we find, 

And we only deem that such is from that seeming in the 
mind. 


Naught is real—naught is earnest! seeming truth is fancy’s 
art! 

Smilingly the visions come and mockingly their shadows 
part ; 

Leaving us with wearied spirit—with a sad and doubting 
heart. 


Still believing, still pursuing, who may reach the promised 
goal ? 

Oh, it is a weary waiting, ‘tis a mockery to the soul,— 

Immortality still striving with mortality’s control! 


Cast aside the haunting visions—bid their mockery depart! 

Leave thy realm of dreams, and mingle in the world’s un- 
quiet mart, 

Stilling ’mid its billowy strife the syren-music in thy heart.” 


Ceased that voice of sad complaining—seemed a gentle 
presence near— 

Then arose an angel-whisper, soft and sweet and silver- 
clear, 

“‘ Wherefore. mournest thou sad spirit? rouse thee, be of 
better cheer !” 


Like a ray of sunlight streaming o’er a dark and troubled 
sea, 

Rife with hope and peace and gladness came that whisper 
unto me, 

Breathing in its quiet tones “I see the good thou canst not 
see.” 


Telling that despite the teaching by complaining voices said, 

Pure and holy is the nature in its Maker’s image made, 

Though the world’s contamination o’er its lustre cast a 
shade. 


And its course is ever upward, onward—like the rising sun 
Waxing e’er in light and power as the myriad ages run— 
Loftiest of earth’s attainments but its untold power begun. 


For not alone another life awaits the soul from this set free— 
Life on life, a countless series, runs through all eternity ; 
What we dream of heaven’s glory, but the dawn of that ¢o be. 
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But the dawn of unknown ages, still ascending higher, 
higher ! 

Unto which the soul’s free impulse doth unconsciously as- 
pire, raion 

Back unto the glorious fount from whence it drew its vital 
fire. 


Therefore every gentle feeling, every pure and lofty thought, 

Is a faint and far reflection from its Maker’s image caught— 

Guiding to those lofty aims by creeds and maxims vainly 
taught. 


Not for me that worldly wisdom—scornful of its weak 
control, 

Take I now my creed and standard from the impulse of my 
soul ; 

Meted not by worldly measure is my spirit’s lofty goal. 


Earnest of a brighter future, prophecy of things to be, 

Are those yearning aspirations seeming but a phantasy ; 

Fades the rainbow, but its promise in the future still we see. 
Richmond. SUSAN. 





The Sabbath in its Poetical Aspects. 


‘“‘ Less fearful on this day the limping hare 
Stops and looks back on man, his deadliest foe.” 
Grahame. 


A spring morning had come. It ushered in 
the day of rest and Ringwood had never looked 
as quiet or as handsome before. The kirks 
round about were all closed, a thing which some- 
times happens in the country when our pastors 
are away. As the hours into which day is di- 
vided were chasing each other off, the writer got 
to ruminating upon what the Sabbath had done 
for poetry and what poetry had done for the Sab- 
bath. ‘Fhe Sabbath presents itself periodically 
to the poet, and invites his eye on a range among 
its tints, whilst some of the poets, grateful for 
the materials it gives, have sung its sweet repose. 


The writer is aware that he here comes again 


are shut, the tumult of towns is hushed—the vil- 
lage is reduced to silence, and the hamlet be- 
comes increasingly still. Even the encamp- 
ments made by huge armies are affected by its 
repose, though we lament to think that the great 
battle of Waterloo was foughton Sunday. That 
was a sanguinary day for the rose of England 
and the lily of Gaul. How much sweeter would 
harvest hymns have been, rising from the ravines 
of La Haye Sainte, than the fanfare of loud 
clarions and fierce trumpets? The color of a 
purple field is not so refreshing as that of a green 
one and Waterloo would have pleased us better 
on Sunday morning than on Sunday night. In 
the morning it stood in ranks of corn or waved 
in ripened wheat: but at night furrows and 
corn hills had been turned into sepulchres and 
mounds. We never liked noise but especially 
the noise of battle, and we return to our tranquil 
theme. Rural objects are generally still, but 
more so than usual on Sunday. There is some- 
thing poetical in the lowing of herds and in the 
browsing of flocks, and in the milk-maid’s song, 
and in the sound of the deer-bell. But on the 
sacred day the hum of rural labor seems to cease. 
A vis inertia appears to seize the plough, the 
mill, the hay cart and the bee house, and lay its 
spell on the picturesque hill and dale. Sounds 
there may be, for the ringdove will coo—the lark 
will sing—the bee will hum and the sheep ring 
its bell, but these are sounds in harmony with 
the day. Poets must, by necessity, possess some 
descriptive power, and many of them have em- 
ployed that power on the objects to which we 
have just alluded. 

The imagination is often aroused by the church- 
going bell. Its chimes inspire animation and de- 
light. In Scotland dissenters are not allowed to 
ring people to kirk, and dissenters in England 
are debarred from the same privilege. But why 
not augment the melody and add as much as 


into collision with the Utilitarians, to some of| possible to that of the established peals? This 


whose schemes he cannot be reconciled. The 
rail-car is just as swift on the Sabbath as on any 
other day in the week and so is the steam-boat. 
The canal is just as noisy on Sunday as on 
Monday, and the mail-boy carries as much lum- 
ber on that as onany other day. But in this con- 


intolerance is at war with the best feelings of 
our nature, and turns churches, founded on policy 
and law, into sectarian institutions. When Sel- 
kirk was on the island of Juan Fernandez he 
heard the beating of the surf: but, according to 
Cowper, he heard nothing that called him to 


nection it would be inappropriate to treat this|church. He was a lonely offcast—the comrade 
matter in its gravest aspects. The science of|of goats: but became a good Utilitarian before 
Theology has lessons of its own, nor shall we| leaving his strip of land. We do not recollect 


attempt to supplant it in any one of its offices. 


that Burns has said much of the steeple: but we 


Itis our wish to speak simply of the lights in| know that his Cotter’s Saturday Night is a charm- 
which the Sabbath sometimes affects the imagi-|ing poem. How sweetly does he arrange the 


nation. 


preliminaries to the Sabbath, and depict the 


We have been often impressed by the silence| home joys of the peasant. What pure Parnas- 
of the sacred day. This is one of the features|sian breath stole over that performance, and 





in its face which Grahame, the Scotch poet, has| anointed the rustic temple which his imagination 


clothed with special interest. The gates of cities 


reared in an Ayrshire cottage. And sacred sounds 
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pass over the volumes of Christopher North, and 
Irving employs them in his Newstead Abbey— 
his Sketch Book and his Bracebridge Hall. Ad- 
dison used to obey the signal and walk to church 
with Sir Roger like Ialus by the side of Auneas, 
sed non paribus passibus, for the moralist would 
stop and look around him with an eye as bright 
as that of the celestial bird of China. He read 
more than his comrade in the gloss of woods— 
the primrose and the hyacinth, for he stripped 
the veil from Nature and turned it into a parti- 
colored shroud in which his imagination delighted 
to bury itself, whilst its requiem was sung by pen- 
sive birds among willows and sepulchral violets. 
We speak of his prose, for his Cato is no great 
affair, and several of the best hymns ascribed to 
him were the hymns of Marvell. If the reader 
would not deem us too serious, we would here 
allude to the way in which Leigh Richmond has 
written of the Sabbath bell in the Isle of Wight. 
He wrote in prose, but there is more than one 
dash of poetry in his productions. Cut off from 
the mainland—much of its exterior bristled with 
rocks—with marine water-marks on its coast— 
its interior is singularly fertile, producing eight 
times more than its home consumption. Its 
prose poet does justice to its luxuriance—its seats 
of opulence, its flocks and mountain ridges, and 
tells in felicitous terms how Sabbath sounds steal 
through its vales or rise among its uplands and 
call the peasant from his dale and the nobleman 
from his rural entrenchment into the Lord’s house. 
And Grahame has done the same even in that 
land— 


Where feathery clouds condensed and furled 
In columns sweep the quaking glen. 


The imagination is sometimes employed upon 
the influence which the sacred day exercises 


over objects at a distance. For example, when 
we leave the English cities and go out into the 
country, we cannot help calling on this faculty to 
aid our reflections. England is studded with 
towns and hamlets, some on the hill and some in 
the dale. Her churches are pleasing objects in 
the landscape, and often chain the vision of the 
tourist. They are planted on the downs, or the 
plains, or the slopes, or embowered in the woods, 
and in them the nobility mix with the shepherd 
and the hedger. There is a world of history 
connected with the Anglo-Saxon abbeys and 
cathedrals, whose ruins are like grey clouds fallen 
down on the green earth. But we will not en- 
large. Itis a pleasant thing, however, to indulge 
the imagination upon the little nooks of England 
that are like so many dots or periods where at- 
tention pauses over the complex book of her his- 
tory. But our desire is just to glance at one or 
two poetical facts connected with the English 





Sabbath. Old Izaak Walton was a sort of poet. 
He lived at a time when the history of his coun- 
try had got into a storm: but on Saturday night 
the old angler used to decamp from the quiet 
brooks and lay by his rod and line and net. Hig 
skiff was moored in the miniature bays of the 
lea, where it rocked to and fro till Monday 
dawned. Some of the English poets have been 
the sons of rectors. Addison was son to Laun- 
celot and his boyhood was spent at home, and 
we cannot help figuring out the urchin at the 
parsonage learning to write, or strolling down the 
lane, or at church gazing on the villagers, from 
an eye, that served him as a small tower of ob- 
servation, on the peculiarities of the people. Or 
he paced the grounds of the rectory as he after- 
wards beat a path at Magdalen, and then that 
pencil commenced its operations which, in the 
future, was destined to sketch Italy—to pourtray 
London—to trace Eastern visions and introduce 
moral allegories and Saturday papers like clouds 
of purity into the intellectual horizon of Eng- 
land. Dr. Young was rector of Welwyn, a town 
of a thousand inhabitants in Herts, and Dyer had 
a good living, and Dean Swift—but we cannot 
tolerate the Dean. We would say to him pro- 
cul—procul. When Dr. Johnson left Bolt Court 
and visited Staffordshire he used to attend on 
Sunday at the Cathedral of Litchfield, and who 
has not thought of him uttering his responses 
like a child? Was there any object in Dovedale 
so beautiful as that old giant on his knees? And 
who has not thought of Goldsmith and the ree- 
tory, of his brother at Pallas, and the gown of 
that good man, or of Crabbe at Trowbridge, or 
of Cowper in his Sunday boudoir, or of Salis- 
bury Plain and its contented shepherd? Cole- 
ridge, too, was brought up at a rectory on the 
Otter that winds by the town as if it flowed by 
volition. Among the elms and myrtles of Dev- 
onshire that mind began its being which con- 
ceived the plot of dramas—the plan of the An- 
cient Mariner and the Aids to Reflection which 
unravelled the web of politics and dealt out 
colloquial volumes to the refined eircles in which 
he moved. Nether Stowey, Allfoxden, Kes- 
wick and Highgate were his favorite haunts. It 
gives us pleasure here to acknowledge that Ir- 
ving in several of his pieces has been true to the 
repose and the chastened sounds of the hallowed 
day. He, indeed, always calls it Sunday, and 
we will not break a lance with him for a word, 
but Sunday is a designation which suits a gen- 
tleman, whilst Sabbath suits the poet. Enough, 
however of England, for incidents and associa- 
tions of this kind would extend our remarks to an 
unwarrantable length. 

It would be pleasing here to note how Sunday 
has been kept in many corners of France, oF 
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among the Tyrolese peasants, and in the Swiss 
vallies. We do not know what the reality might 
be, but the Swiss are a very interesting people 
viewed through the imagination. But of all peo- 
ple the Scotch, perhaps, are the mostremarkable 
in keeping the Sabbath, from the Highlands to 
the Tweed. The only regular poem ever written 
about the sacred day, was by James Grahame, 
who was born near Glasgow in 1765, and who 
was first a lawyer and then a minister. He 
sketched out and filled up in his poem a Seottish 
Sunday, weaving round about it the scenery 
which Burns has depicted with a bolder, but not 
with so soft a pencil. The scenery of Scotland 
differs from that of England in many obvious 
points. Its wildness is certainly one of those 
points, unless the lake country be an exception, 
and we admit the latter to be highly romantic. 
Nor do we know where more justice has been 
done to it, than by Dr. Arnold, who was master 
of the Rugby School in Warwickshire, and who 
cultivated a little spot in Westmoreland, called 
Fox How. Fox How became to him a kind of 
studio, from the interior of which he took a more 
exact likeness of the country than Southey or 
Wordsworth. But when we cross the Tweed, 
we come in contact with stone kirks and man- 
ses—with friths and locks—with a profusion of 
hawthorn glens and harebell dales—with moun- 
tains, braes and burns over which the breath of 
the Muses has been richly blown. In connec- 
tion with such objects Grahame has treated his 
subject. It is a poem far before his “ Birds of 
Scotland,” and superior to Byron’s Hebrew Mel- 
odies, or Tom Moore’s sacred pieces. We can- 
not forgive Byron for his attack on the author of 
the “ Sabbath,” in his celebrated satire. It was 
well for him to wrestle down Lord Brougham 
and draw a few drops from Lord Jeffrey’s blood 
and break Southey’s neck : but to assault one of 
our favorite poets was a mortal sin. Here was 
a lowly pastor who lived in a country parish, of 
kind feelings to the hedger and the herb woman, 
who went out of the tread-mill of his profession 
to fling the sound of his lute over the Sabbath, 
and yet Lord George attacks him with relentless 
mercy. He might just as well have bruised a 
violet because it was meek, or shot at a harebell 
and thus wasted his fire when hunting after rav- 
enous wolves. 

But to leave this episode, and get back to 
our theme. Our imagination has quite as of- 
ten been occupied with the Scottish manses, 
as with the rectories of England. We have 
wished to send as on magnetic wires our Sab- 
bath feelings to old Caledonia, and to receive 
in return cards on which Scottish objects are pic- 
tured. To a person of simple tastes it is enter- 


author of the Seasons was brought upon the Lid- 
del, or the manses where Armstrong, Robertson, 
Mickle, the translator of the Lusiad, and With- 
erspoon, were reared, and the kirks where Lo- 
gan, Horne and Blair, the author of the Grave, 
officiated. 

The imagination often takes delight in the 
morning scenes of this world, when objects wore 
their first gloss. What mind can be so destitute 
of taste as never to have thought of the first sev- 
enth after the six days in which Creation had 
been finished up to its last embellishments? The 
pencil of the imagination is here powerless and 
falls away from the grasp even of the most skil- 
ful delineator. 

How sweet was the dawn of that day when 
the Creator’s eye beheld the wonder he had 
reared—an orb which had just started on its 
eventful race. Were there mountains near 
Eden, then the hues of light which painted them 
on the seventh day must have been enchanting 


‘to the eye of the first man beneath the flowering 


almond tree on the lawn of Eden. All was still 
in that garden. Still when the sun arose—atill 
at his meridian—and still at twilight, save when 
the lion romped in his crown of flowers, or the 
play of the tiger drew smiles from his keeper, or 
when the lama darted aside to browse, or when 
the rivers dashed together in melodious concert, 
or when the wings of celestial visitants rustled 
at the gates and those visitants left their purple 
stoles and their unclasped sandals before the for- 
bidden tree, and their diadems sparkling among 
the amaranths around the tree of Life. There 
is poetry in the beginning of the world: but 
where are the poets? Shall we speak of By- 
ron’s Cain, or Moore’s Loves of the Angels, one 
the bard of skepticism and the other of wine? 
No, we will speak of Gesner, because, though not 
great he was good, and of Montgomery’s “‘ World 
before the Flood,” because in all the charming 
productions of its author, he is on the side of 
virtue, of philanthropy and good will to his race. 
He is not so flashy as Moore, for Moore looks at 
things through a sensual prism, while Montgom- 
ery has always employed a chastened kaleido- 
scope.* Andin this connection we would speak 
of Milton, did not the builder of Paradise Lost 
demand a chapter instead of a sentence. His 
mind was like some vast cathedral wherein his 
strains could rise to celestial devotion, or fall 
away to the lowlier homage of earth, intermin- 
gling with the storm of melody the brief sonnet 
and the inspiring hymn. 

In that Sabbath reverie, which the writer is 


* One of the most interesting hours the writer has ever 
spent, was in conversation with Joseph Gales, senior, who 





taining to look at the Ednam manse, where the 


Ver. XV—29 


was well acquainted with Montgomery. 
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trying to recall, he could not help indulging a few 
reflections on subjects a little serious. Abel’s 
crook and the rod of the Hebrew legislator, and 
the manna whieh pattered all night on tents once 
planted in Arabia’s deserts, and the wand of 
Joshua, came up as well as Jubal’s lyre. Greece 
is covered all over with a classic mantle; but 
over the face of Palestine Heaven has thrown a 
mantle on which many moral pictures have been 
wrought out in threads of all beautiful colors. 
There is Tabor's cone—and there are the heights 
of Carmel—and the bulky cedars of Lebanon— 
and the purple rocks of Calvary, celebrated by 
Pope and Bishop Heber and a hundred travellers, 
and of which Tasso sung in noble verse. And 
there are the blue waters of Gennesareth and 
the reeds of the Jordan. And there are olive 
trees under which a great pilgrim used once to 
pause, and fig trees from which he pulled the 
fruit. There too lived some Sabbath poets, to 
whom we need not refer. 

In our reverie we could not help casting out a 
thought to those good men who, in their different 
corners, are telling of the Sabbath to many who 
never heard that word before ; but let us not be- 
come theological here. It may be poetical to 
think of the Persian’s robe, and of the scimitar 
of the Turk, and of the Arab’s sandals, but it is 
not so to think of the half-closed eyelids of the 
New Hollanders, 


And of the Cannibals that each other eat, 
The Anthropophagi and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders. 


After ruminating in this way, about twilight, 
my Ringwood grounds looked very sweet, dress- 
ed out in the bloom of apple and peach tree or- 
chards. The sight recalled to mind the descrip- 
tive poetry of Mrs. Hemans and the fact that 
this noble woman always liked the Sabbath. 
Among the bold mountains of Wales she sung 
the sacred day; and when dying among the 
shamrocks of the Emerald Isle, she indited to 
her amanuensis the lines with which we shall 
conclude— 


How many groups this hour are bending 

Through England’s primrose meadow-paths their way 
‘Tow’rds spire and tower, midst shadowy elms ascending, 
Whence the sweet chimes proclaim the hallowed day. 


I may not tread 
With them those pathways—to the feverish bed 
Of sickness bound—yet O my God I bless 
Thy mercy that with Sabbath peace hath filled 
My chastened heart. 


Ringwood Cottage, Va. 





THE POET TO HIS WIFE. 


BY REV. JOHN C. M’CABE. 


| met thee first, my gentle one, amid a heartless crowd, 

When my soul was darkened over with sorrow’s shadowy 
eloud ; 

And thy soft and lute-like breathings came so sweetly on 
my ear, 

They calmed the spirit’s anguish deep, and checked th 
rising tear. 


We met again, my gentle one, where music’s power was 
felt, 

And songs of touching melody made sternest natures melt; 

But one sweet voice above the rest,—its calm and silvery 
tone, 

I knew,—my loved, my gentle one—could only be thine 
own. 


We stood beneath the calm blue sky—the stars were march- 
ing on, 

In quest of some sweet sister star, which from its sphere 
had gone ; 

I wooed thee in that hour, love, while all that far off sky, 

So blue, so bright, so beautiful, was mirrored in thine eye. 


I wooed, I won thee, gentle one, | ’shrine thee as a gem, 

More pure and precious far than that in India’s diadem ; 

And though a shadow sometimes falls upon this heart of 
mine, 

| know, in sunshine, or in shade—my weal and woe are 
thine. 


We are passing on together, ’mid comforts, and ’mid cares, 

And smiles have played around our path, and very often 
tears ; 

Yet grief hath proved, though for awhile ’twas dark, a just 
alloy, 

For when ’twas past, there came, sweet one, the luxury of 


joy! 


We are passing on together, a gray hair here and there, 

Upon my brow, grows eloquent,—and sounds the note, 
“* prepare ;” 

And that calm thoughtful eye of thine, as in its depths | 
gaze, 

Reveals the matron, in the glance which back my worship 
pays. 


We’re passing on—but not alone, my boy climbs up my 
knee, 

A fearless, careless, joyous child, for fun and frolic free ; 

A little bright-eyed daughter’s laugh rings merrily and 
clear,— 

Her mother’s miniature,—I trace thy early beauty there. 


We’re passing on,—we might have laughed at fools and fol- 
lies ’round, 

But rather gave our tears, God knows, for woes whereve! 
found ; 
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Our prayers for earth’s wide brotherhood,—’twas all we had 
to give— 

That men might turn from folly’s ways, and in His service 
live. 


We're passing on—we’re passing on—I do not grieve to go. 

I know we shall be happy there—His volume tells me so! 

With thee, and others, dearly loved, in that blest world of 
bliss, 

I know I'll find a recompense for all I’ve lost in this. 


Now I resign the poet’s shell, [ sweep the lyre no more ! 

A nobler, higher aim is mine, the Muse’s reign is o’er ! 

God’s work, not mine,—God’s cause, not mine,—call for my 
efforts now, 

My faith is pledged, and up on high, is writ the solemn 
vow ! 


And now, though God despises not the precious gift of song, 

And Poetry’s a holy thing, though often “ warped to wrong;” 

Still the dear lays of early life, | would not, cannot sing, 

The strain is o’er, its echoes dead, and crushed the min- 
strel string. 


Smithfield, Virginia, 1849. 





Reminiscences of A Traveller, 


No. VIII. 
Three queer Villages and other things in Holland. 


We were sojourning for a week in Amster- 
dam; the season was the fall of the year and the 
weather generally cold and misty ; but one morn- 
ing, when it was clear and exhilirating, 
proposed an excursion to the country, and after 
debating whither we should wend our way, we 
decided on visiting the villages of Berkslow and 
Broeck, and sat out accordingly. 

Crossing the water in a row-boat and landing 
at the toll-house, we thence preceeded on foot to 
Berkslow. The houses which constitute this 
little town are painted of divers colors—blue, 
red, pink, green, yellow, brown and lilach! and a 
few are painted black, thus varying from one ex- 
treme to another, that is from being of ail colors, 
becoming of no color at all. The general ap- 
pearance of the place, reminded us of Burling- 
ton in the State of New Jersey. 

We passed en route the Grand Canal of Hol- 
land, which unites the river Wye with the Zuy- 
der Zee, and was cut for the purpose of allow- 
ing vessels of the largest size to reach Amster- 
dam without discharging a portion of their car- 





order to get over a bar. This canal is said to be 
the largest in the world, and is indeed a stupen- 
dous work! We witnessed the passage of a 
vessel of considerable magnitude, and were told 
that a short while previous, a man-of-war, mount- 
ing one hundred and twenty guns, had been car- 
ried through the enormous locks with ease and 
safety. 
At Berkslow we endeavored to procure a boat 
or a carriage to convey us to Broeck, but failed 
in each attempt, so nothing daunted though much 
disappointed and somewhat fatigued, we even 
determined to continue our journey on foot rath- 
er than turn back, and a rough and tough time 
we hadof it! Broeck is several miles from Am- 
sterdam, but alas! for us, we made a mistake in 
the road and thereby nearly doubled the distance. 
The path lay over an unfinished causeway com- 
posed of loose stones—these hurt our feet,—then 
the wind rese and assailed our bonnets and fa- 
ces with the usual blustering rudeness of Old 
Boreas and his attendant gusts from the North 
Sea. Yeton, on we trudged with a patience and 
perseverance quite equal to those of the phleg- 
matic race through whose country we were thus 
toiling. At length we attained the object of our 
labors and quickly discerned that it was well worth 
the difficulties we had surmounted in getting to 
it. Sucha peculiar! sucha queer kind of a town 
or village we never had beheld in the course of 
our perigrinations, either in Europe or America, 
and it is surprising that no description of it has 
been given in any of the various narratives of 
travellers through Holland which I have read. 
Indeed, we should not have known of its exist- 
enee and its proximity to Amsterdam, but for the 
loquacity of our “ Maitre d’Hotel,”” who was 
what “Mrs. Malaprop” would designate as a 
good-natured and talkative ‘sort of a person.” 
He told us, besides, of many other things deserv- 
ing the attention of ‘ Lookers on in Holland.” 
Broeck is remarkable, (evenin Holland where 
every place is neat,) for its perfect neatness and 
tranquillity. No drawing-room could be more 
exquisitely clean than its nicely-paved alleys, for 
I cannot term them streets, they are so very, very 
narrow! They are not more than four or five 
feet wide, I should think, with the exception of 
the main street, which is tolerably spacious, and 
like the others, paved with glazed and shining 
tiles, daily sprinkled with sand, probably for two 
purposes, to prevent one from slipping and for 
the sake of tidiness. Nota vehicle of any kind 
is suffered to be brought into the town, nor an 
animal permitted to enter it, unless some of the 
feathered tribe may chance to alight there in the 
course of an aerial excursion. In one of the 





g0e8, which they were formerly obliged to do, in 


streets, we observed a small flock of crows peck- 
ing about quite as much at their ease as if in a 
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wilderness, nor did they evince the least fear or 
concern at our passing very near them ; yet they 
were not domesticated, and had alighted merely 
for a short time, for in less than half-an-hour, 
they were again on the wing towards some other 
spot. 

The houses of Broeck, like the houses of 
Berkslow, are of many colors, and each one 
has a certain door next the street, which is 
never opened except on the occurrence of a 
wedding, or a funeral in the family. At all other 
times the entrance is through the back doors of 
the dwellings, and by these may be seen, when- 
ever there has been a fall of rain, or snow, a pair 
or pairs of wooden slippers, intended for the use 
of all comers, who, to avoid soiling the floors 
within, put off their wet shoes and leave them 
without, and in place of them wear the sabots. 
They are never in much demand, for there is little 
sociability or visiting among the people of the 
place—we were told that they rarely left their 
homes even in fine weather; and in our ramble 
through the village, we did not encounter more 
than ten or twelve persons. 

Near the centre of the town wasa pretty lake, 
upon the borders of which several storks were 
feeding. These birds are held in veneration in 
Holland as well as in Germany—it is deemed 
sacrilegious to kill them and considered a favora- 
ble omen by the superstitious if they take up their 
quarters in the chimney, or on the roof of a house. 
One cause of their being so valued and preserv- 
ed is that they destroy venomous insects and rep- 
tiles and the eggs of serpents. Their usual re- 
sort is the stable yard. 

We visited a beautiful garden, the property of 
a wealthy “‘Mynheer” named Bakker. Besides 
flowers and shrubs, trees and rivulets, statues and 
miniature bridges, a pigeon and summer-house 
a la Chinoise, and a green-house teeming with 
geraniums in full blossom, it contained a rustic 
cottage which was quite a curiosity, not merely 
from its completeness without, but for its con- 
tents. It was a picturesque thing with a low 
thatched roof and a single apartment furnished 
in the usual style of such dwellings. In it, 
three automatons, or wooden figures, were 
seated on rush-bottom chairs—an old woman 
with a spinning-wheel before her, an old man 
holding a reel, and a sportsman with a gun. 
Each was painted, dressed and arranged so nat- 
urally, and was so life-like in appearance, that 
on seeing them unexpectedly, we involuntarily 
started and for a moment believed we had intru- 
ded upon the domestic privacy of a living group. 

Searcely had we recovered from this surprise 
when another was given us. While we were 
busy in examining the automatons, our cicerone, 
who was the gardener of the earthly paradise 











we had been perambulating, slipped, unperceived 
by us, into a closet in the rear of the cottage and 
put in motion a small wheel connected with the 
wooden figures, by a spring ingeniously contri- 
ved and concealed. 

No sooner was this spring touched than the 
old crone began to spin with all her might, and 
the old man with equal energy to wind his reel 
and puff smoke from a pipe he held in his mouth. 
Where the smoke came from, and how it was 
produced, Heaven knows!—we did not discoy- 
er—but cheerily it curled away. 

The sportsman was the only inactive one of 
the company—perhaps he was too tired after a 
hunting excursion to move—for as we found 
him, so we left him, listlessly resting upon his 

un. 
: Around the cottage was a bright array of pew- 
ter plates and dishes and some copper kettles 
and pans. You could almost see your face in 
their polished sides and surfaces ; and the shelves 
upon which they stood were as clean and white 
as deal boards could be scoured. 

By-the-by, I have omitted in speaking of the 
automatons above, to mention the most ingeni- 
ous and wonderful thing in their construction— 
viz : that their heads and eyes moved, and it was 
really diverting to observe their motions and 
glances. 

On the way back to Amsterdam we stopped 
at several farm houses to see the arrangement of 
the cow-stables, which had been represented as 
remarkably neat and clean, and verily there was 
no exaggeration in the account. A description 
of one may suffice for all, as they were very sim- 
ilar in every respect. 

A long low building was divided on one side 
into fifteen or twenty stalls, in each stall was an 
open window above a trough filled with hay, or 
other food. Each cow was haltered and fasten- 
ed to a post, and so thoroughly curried and rub- 
bed, that her skin was sleek and shining, and 
we remarked that with few exceptions, all the 
cows we saw were black and spotted with white. 
When the cold is severe a woolen cover is girted 
on to keep them warm. The floors of the stalls 
were planked and there were pipes for convey- 
ing water and cleansing them several times a 
day. 

On the side of the building opposite the 
stalls, was a range of doors communicating with 
the various apartments of the family and with 
the dairy, than which nothing could be more 
complete. Its capacious basins of cream and 


milk, and golden-hued pots of butter, were tempt- 
ing to behold! The main passage of the house, 
and I believe the only one, was this space be- 
tween the stalls and doors described, but it was 
not in the least disagreeable—such perfect clean- 
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liness and order prevailed throughout the whole 
establishment. 

On these farms large quantities of excellent 
butter and cheese are made, the sale of which 
contributes mainly to the support of their thrifty 
owners. 

Much to our comfort and satisfaction we suc- 
ceeded in obtaining a boat after leaving Broeck. 
This was pulled along by a man upon the shore, 
and as it glided upon the surface of the canal we 
were quite astonished at the immense numbers 
of wild geese which clamored above, and some- 
times even fluttered around us. We were also 
struck with the grotesque costume of the country 
women who passed us. Some of them wore 
full plaited chintz petticoats and short gowns with 
tight sleeves, round and flat crowned caps with 
stiff-fluted borders to garnish the face, but not so 
much over it as to conceal a pair of large and 
heavy gold earrings. Several who seemed of a 
higher grade than the ordinary class, had their 
foreheads decorated with gilt or golden bandeaus 
set with brilliant stones and secured to their caps 
by a clasp on’each side of the head. The wo- 
men of Holland, like those of Germany, (I al- 
lude to the lower classes) are great drudges. 
We met one driving a cart loaded with cheeses 
and two others toiling with a wheel-barrow quite 
overstocked with vegetables of divers kinds; one 
pushed it along while her companion dragged it) 
by a rope attached to the back of it, but it seemed 
very hard work and they made slow progress. 

We reached Amsterdam at sun-set, and on 
approaching the tower, a sound of music, as it 
were from the clouds, saluted our ears !—the 
clocks were chiming a tune, as all the clocks of 
Holland do before they strike the hour. On the 
way to our lodgings we saw two men clad in 
deep-mourning surtout coats, with streamers of 
black cloth bound with black satin ribbon attach- 
ed to their backs—they wore cocked hats with 
flowing crape bands, and their shoes were adorn- 
ed with enormous silver buckles—their appear- 
ance was so strange that we could not help en- 
quiring of a passenger in the street what was 
their vocation, and were informed they were 
bearers of funeral invitations. A few days after- 
wards we had an opportunity of witnessing a 
funeral and a heartless scene it was! Four men 
thus equipped ‘in mockery of woe” one might 
truly say, walked after the hearse in company 
with eight others in mourning; but no sooner 
was the coffin deposited in the grave, than all of 
them jumped into the hearse and rode off as rap- 
idly and merrily as if on a party of pleasure. 
The remaining persons who formed the proces- 
sion, quitted the cemetery with almost as much 
levity—there were only a few females present, 


ly spectators. The coffin and hearse were pe- 
culiarly shaped and decorated—the first was per- 
fectly flat on the top and widened gradually from 
the foot to the head. There were three coffins 
in one grave, placed one above another! A by- 
stander told us that after a certain period allowed 
for the decomposition of the body, the bones of 
the dead were taken from the earth and deposited 
in a room over a church and when that was full 
the bones were again removed to a ship kept for 
the purpose and carried out to sea! 

The hearse resembled a flat-sided narrow 
coach; it was surmounted with a ghastly escutch- 
eon, consisting of a sculptured death’s-head and 
cross bones entwined with laurel leaves—over 
the door behind was a large hour glass between 
a pair of Death’s wings. The driver was clad 
in black and wore what seemed to me the usual 
badge of public menial office in Holland, a cocked 
hat—the horses were black and covered with palls 
that almost touched the ground......... 

- Our next aquatic excursion from Amsterdam, 
was to the village of Saardam, famed for ship- 
building and wind-mills, of which a goodly num- 
ber were whirling away when we arrived, as 
briskly as in the days of the pilgrimage and peri- 
grinations of the Knight of La Mancha and his 
pursy squire. 

The weather was cold and misty, but we were 
snugly wafted on a small steamer that plied daily 
between Amsterdam and the little haven we 
sought. The inhabitants of Saardam are said to 
have boasted that if given only two months no- 
tice they could build aship for every week in the 
year—fifty-two ships in twelve months!! What 
a task! But it was neither their ships nor their 
wind-mills that allured us to their village, but a 
simple rude hut, a venerable relic of departed 
greatness—in plainer terms, it was the hut in 
which the Czar of Russia, Peter the Great, re- 
sided during two years, for the purpose of study- 
ing and practising the art of ship-building, to 
which he was prompted by his unquenchable thirst 
for universal knowledge. Here, in disguise, and 
under the assumed name of Michaelhoff, he sedu- 
ously labored with common workmen until he 
had acquired the information and skill he desired 
to possess. 

I am no friend to despots, however dazzling 
and fascinating their mental qualities and attain- 
ments may be, and my recollections of some oc- 
currences and traits mentioned in the annals of 
the renowned Czar, as I stood within his lowly 
habitation, were not by any means of a pleasing 
nature. 

I thought of his furious and ungovernable fits 
of passion—the cruel punishments he caused to 
be inflicted, and sometimes even assisted in per- 





and they, like myself, stood aloof and were mere- 


sonally! of his unkind treatment and unjust re- 
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pudiation of his first wife Eudoxia—his indiffer- 
ence and harshness to their only son, the unfor- 
tunate Alexis Petrowitch, who, though a man of 
intemperate and vicious habits was still Ais child, 
and perhaps had acquired those very habits in 
consequence of his father’s shameful neglect of 
his education, but above all I thought of the dark, 
deep stain impressed upon the Czar’s character, 
by the suspicious and mysterious death of that 
same ill-fated son, and my admiration of the 
abilities and brilliant achievements of the empe- 
ror was almost lost in the remembrance of his 
brutality and tyrannical sway. 

A lofty shed, covered with flaming red tiles 
and resting upon open arches, is erected over the 
hut to shield it from storm and sun. Within are 
two small rooms; that on the left hand was 
the Czar’s work-shop ; that on the right, through 
which you enter, was his chamber and they as- 
sure you contains the identical articles of furni- 
ture he used, viz : three triangular chairs painted 
ash color, a long oaken table and a cupboard. 
In a closet is shewn a very broad, low shelf upon 
which he laid his bed. The hearth and chimney 
were extremely wide, the former paved with im- 
mense square bricks, and each side of the fire- 
place was covered with glazed white tiles adorn- 
ed with pictures, done in brown, such as I have 
often seen in old-fashioned houses in New York. 
Over the mantle-piece were two inscriptions 
upon marble slabs, inserted into the wall. Upon 
one was engraved the names “ Peter Magno,” 
‘“‘ Alexander”—and we were told that the Em- 
peror Alexander put it there with his own hands 
after the battle of Waterloo—but it is not proba- 
ble that he took that trouble, when masons 
‘were so near and numerous. The second in- 
scription was placed there by order of Govern- 
ment and was very long. In 1825 an inundation 
overspread the floor of the hut to the depth of sev- 
eral feet, but subsided without doing any injury. 

Before leaving Saardam we visited a collection 
of landscapes, figures, birds, flowers and animals 
cut out of white paper and so inimitably execu- 
ted that they resembled beautiful reliefs in mar- 
ble, and in a neighboring church we saw a cu- 
rious picture representing a ferocious bull which 
had killed a man and awoman. The picture 
was hung over theirtombs. In the same church 
was a singular pulpit supported by a Pelican feed- 
ing its young with the blood from its breast— 
meant, I suppose, to be emblematical of the blood 
of the Redeemer, shed for us 

We returned to Amsterdam in rain and snow, 
both falling at the same time—thus ended our 
day’s adventures and thus ends my narration for 
the present. 


J. M. C. 





« MONK” LEWIS. 


Matthew Gregory Lewis, (commonly called 
Monk from the novel of that name which he 
wrote,) was born at London in the year 1775. 
His parents were of ancient and wealthy fami- 
lies. The father held an important station in the 
war department, and, in addition to the monies 
thence derived, received a very respectable in- 
come from estates in the West Indies. The 
mother was a lady of great beauty, of elegant 
deportment and unaffected good breeding. She 
was also a person of distinguished literary abili- 
ty and taste; and in belles-lettres there always 
existed the greatest congeniality of feeling be- 
tween Lewis and his mother. Between his pa- 
rents, disagreements of no small importance 
arose, and at last a final separation was agreed 
upon; but the son never forgot the respect he 
owed his father, or the deep affection he had 


early cherished for his mother’s memory. 


With the exception, perhaps, of Lord Byron, 
there was no man so much talked of in his time 
as Monk Lewis. To-day he was abused ; to- 
morrow praised: and between the battledores of 
envy and idolatry, his feet never touched the 
ground of obscurity. He was not a great ro- 
mancer, a great poet, or a dramatist of the first 
order. But he dealt in the horrible, and with an 
imagination naturally vivid, and afterwards stored 
with all the phantasies of the German and Ital- 
ian schools, he succeeded in effectively adminis- 
tering to the then prevailing taste for the super- 
natural. 

His versification was smooth, agreeable in 
sound, correct in rhythm and frequently of a 
high imaginative order. So singularly melodi- 
ous was his verse, that writers of operas, and mu- 
sicians, constantly beset him for materials with 
which to build the bridges of harmony. Asa 
dramatist his great knowledge of stage effect and 
acute perception of situation rendered his plays 
very popular; and for many years he was the 
play-wright for Drury Lane and Covent Gar- 
den—his offspring bringing into their treasuries 
enormous receipts. His ‘ Castle Spectre” and 
“ 'Timour the Tartar’ are well known to theatre- 
goers of the present day. 

If he was distinguished as a literary charac- 
ter, he was pre-eminently so as a man. The 
correspondence he has left behind him shows 
forth his ardent affections and his unostenta- 
tious generosity. He was a kind son and a val- 
uable friend. 

In his twenty-first year Lewis became a vota- 
ry of love. He conceived a violent and lasting 
attachment for the celebrated Lady Charlotte 
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Campbell—a lady no less distinguished for the 


pressed my palpitating bosom and stifled the fee- 


graces of personal, than for the charms of mental ble exertion of infant joy. As we approached 


beauty. In the companionship of this lovely fe- 
male, Lewis, while a guest of her father, spent 
many happy hours. But however great was 
his attachment, there is no reason to believe that 
the lady entertained for her eccentric admirer 
stronger sentiments than those of admiration and 
esteem for his literary and social qualities. In 
person Mat Lewis, (as his intimate friends at first 
termed him,) was quite ordinary; his stature 
was rather diminutive; his face was almost an 
ellipse, looking upon it from the side, and his 
features though pleasant were not to be regarded 
as handsome. His forehead, however, was high 
and his eyes very lustrous. These considera- 
tions might have had some influence in deciding 
the choice of a young girl, who, at an early age, 
was beset by admiring flatterers ; but, whatever 
they were, Lewis found his suit likely to prove 
unsuccessful and gave up the chase. Between 
Lady Campbell and himself, however, there af- 
terwards existed a friendship which remained 
unimpaired until dissolved by the hand of death. 
To her many of his most touching lyrics were 
addressed, and the well-known ballad of “ Crazy 
Jane,” written by Lewis, owed its origin to an 
encounter of Lady Campbell and himself with 
an unfortunate maniac. Mr. Lewis remained a 
single man until death and never forgot his early 
passion. 

At the early age of sixteen we find him an au- 
thor; and, what is more, a successful one. He 
wrote and Mrs. Jordan produced for her benefit, 
at Drury Lane, the comedy of the East Indian, 
which was triumphantly received. At the same 
time he was busily engaged upon a novel called 
the “ Effusions of Sensibility ;” two volumes of 
which were written but never published. Itcon- 
sisted principally of letters from Lady Harrow- 
heart to Miss Sophonisba Simper, and was in- 
tended to burlesque the prevailing rage for that 
fashionable nonsense which is too successfully 
encouraged even at this day. Some of these 
letters are capital and we cannot forbear a short 
extract : 


“ Fair and smiling blushed the young and ru- 
bicund morn when I stept into my father’s post 
chaise and four on Friday last. The azure at- 
mosphere smiled with touching serenity; the 
feathered songsters poured forth their early ori- 
sons from the May-besprinkled bushes; and the 
heifers hastening to their daily labors lowed cheer- 
fully to hail the gold-streaked dawn. But my 
sad heart was incapable of sharing the calm 
pleasures which on all sides offered themselves to 
my eyes. In vain did the atmosphere smile—I 
could not smile at the atmosphere. In vain did 


the birds trill their warbling songs—I could not trill 
my songinconcert. In vain did the heifers low— 


the postern gate, the gardener stood there to open 
it. ‘Adieu, John,’ said I, ¢I wish you health and 
happiness.’ ‘Good bye lady,’ answered the fel- 
low, grinning with satisfaction at the honor I had 
done him. The grin was not in unison with my 
feelings atthat moment. I turned away my head 
to the other window and there beheld a creature 
possessed of much more sentiment than the old 
=— It was his dog Pompey, who, you 

now, my dear Sophonisba, is blind of one eye 
and lame of one leg; but it is the heart which 
gives value, and Pompey’s more than repaid the 
roughness and deformity of his external appear- 
ance. ‘Adieu, Pompey,’ said I. The interest- 
ing animal wagged his tail and cried ‘bow! wow!’ 
Had he said, ‘ Will you then leave me, my be- 
loved mistress,’ it could not have spoken to my 
heart with such audible expression as did its lam- 
entable ‘bow! wow,’ and the peculiar style he 
made use of to shake his shaggy tail. Had I 
before hated the creature, his admirable beha- 
vior at that moment would have obliterated every 
sentiment of unmerited aversion. As it was, the 
milk of human kindness boiled in my bosom, and 
in spite of all my papa’s arguments, I resolved to 
descend from the carriage and embrace the dog 
for the last time. Pompey instantly leapt into 
my arms. He had just come out of the water, 
and his caresses dirtied my beautiful new scarlet 
riding-habit from top-to bottom ; but it was the 
dirt of sensibility and I felt proud of it.” 


The “effusions” were never published: why, 
does not appear. Of all works, satirical ones 
sell best. As an old writer observes, “satire is 
that kind of mirror wherein every body sees 
every body’s faces except their own; therefore 
few are offended at it.” This performance, to- 
gether with the comedy before alluded to, when 
considered as boyish productions, certainly de- 
serve to rank among the curiosities of literature. 

Temporary pecuniary embarrassments, atten- 
dant upon his parents’ separation and his desire 
to add to his mother’s income, were probably the 
causes which first violently impelled Lewis to 
literary labors. We say impelled, because other- 
wise, however great may have been his literary 
predilections, he might not have begun so early or 
prosecuted his labors with so much assiduity and 
anxiety, as he appears, from his letter, to have 
employed. Soon after his first play was per- 
formed, he published a volume of poems. They 
of course did not sell—we say of course, for the 
world was the same then as now, and poems un- 
trumpeted by circumstances or fame are in these 
days bankrupt stock. ‘That such was the case 
moreover appears from the following jeu d’ esprit, 
written by him a few years after the publication 
in question, and entitled 


“A PaLpaBLeE FaLsenoop. 


In your last book, friend Mat, you really tell 





I could not low in return. Leaden sorrow op- 


A lie so gross that every one descries it. 
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Your title page asserts, ‘sold by John Bell ;’ 
How can you say "tis sold when no one buys it?” 


About this period, amid struggles for literary 
fame, he spent much time in Germany and 
France; in the former country, exploring the 
mines of romance and sentiment, which are there 
so extended and deep. The appetite for the 
horrible, which had been engendered in Lewis 
while he was young, still clung to him. He ob- 
tained a great part of this from his mother, and 
it is probable her favorite work, ‘‘ Glanville on 
Witchcraft,” had no small influence over his early 
dreams. 


“For in the wax of a soft infant’s memory 
Things horrible sink deep, and sternly settle.” 


While abroad he wrote, in the short space of 
ten weeks, a romance of between three and four 
hundred pages !—almost equal to the exertions of 
Walter Scott in his most facile moments. On 
his return it was published under the title of 
“ Ambrosia or the Monk.” Never did a work of 
so young an author (for he was then not quite 
twenty) orscarcely of one mature in years, sob- 
tain a more rapid sale or more tenaciously seize 
upon the public attention. It was assailed by 
some critics on the score of immorality and pla- 
giarism; they alleging under the latter head that 
the author had borrowed largely from Canzotte, 
Smollett and Mrs. Radcliffe. By others its 


claims to originality and power were immediately 
allowed. 

It had run through two editions when the 
Attorney General moved for an injunction to 
restrain its further publication, giving as a rea- 
son its undoubted immorality and its skilful dis- 


guise of vice. The injunction, however, was 
never granted—perhaps because in the third edi- 
tion the author expunged a large portion of the 
book. From this work he took his title of Monk ; 
many then believed it his real name, his first ini- 
tial M readily assisting their delusion. He was 
by no means offended at the appellation and 
answered to it readily and good humoredly, for 
he was as eccentric and covetous of notoriety as 
he was talented and persevering. 

This romance was rapidly succeeded by the 
‘Castle Spectre,” a drama; “ Alphonse of Cas- 
tile,” a tragedy ; “‘ Rugantino” a drama; “ Adel- 
githa,” a tragedy ; and “'The Wood Demon,” an 
opera, to all of which stirring and agreeable mu- 
sic was wedded by his friend Michael Kelly, the 
distinguished composer and tenorsinger. “The 
Bravo of Venice” and “Tales of Wonder and 
Terror” with sundry poems constitute the princi- 
pal remaining portion of his literary labors. 

Most of those were of decided immoral ten- 
dency ; his views of vice and error were as ori- 
ginal as destructive ; and itis probable he adopt- 





ed these as assistants to that eccentric reputation 
which he every where sustained—whether inten- 
tionally or not is a matter of debate. To illus- 
trate this, take the following lines from his trage- 
dy of * Adelgitha.” 


"Tis in man’s power never to sin at all; 
But, sinning once, to stop exceeds his power.” 


His sister, Lady Lushington, prevailed upon 
him to allow her supervision of his Castle Spec- 
tre and he consented, and before it was acted, full 
a quarter of the piece was struck out or altered. 

Among his poems is that celebrated one “ The 
Maniac,” which has been lately joined to thrilling 
music and sung by a distinguished composer. It 
was originally a monodrama and presented by 
Mrs. Litchfield, a tragie actress, at one of her 
benefits. Her character as a maniac, and her 
embodiment of the author’s imaginings, com- 
bined with the scenic effect, threw a portion of 
the audience into hysterics and the whole thea- 
tre into confusion and horror. Even the box 
keepers took fright, and universal terror clothed 
the countenances of boxes, pit and gallery. Mrs. 
Litchfield herself, in acting, was very near faint- 
ing. Of course the piece was withdrawn, but 
the author was sufficiently complimented by its 
effect, if compliment it be, to well-nigh kill a 
whole assemblage. The piece, with Lewis's 
stage directions and in its original form, is much 
more effective than as a bit of poetry or as a song. 
In its primitive dress we present it. 


The scene represents a dungeon in which is a 
rated door guarded by strong bars and chains. 
n the upper part is an open gallery leading to 

the cells above.. Slow and melancholy music. 
The captive is discovered in the attitude of hope- 
less grief: she is in chains; her eyes are fixed 
with a vacant stare, and her hands are folded. 
After a pause the Gaoler is seen passing through 
the upper gallery with a lamp; he appears at 
the grate and opéns the door. The noise of the 
bars falling rouses the captive. She looks around 
eagerly ; Gat on seeing the Gaoler enter, she 
waves her hand mournfully and relapses into her 
former stupor. The Gaoler réplenishes a jug 
with water, and places a loaf of bread by her 
side. He then prepares to leave the dungeon 
when the captive seems to resolve on making 
an attempt to excite his compassion; she rises 
from her bed of straw, clasps his hand and sinks 
at his feet. The music ceases and she speaks: 


“ Stay, Gaoler stay, and hear my woe!- 

She is not mad who kneels to thee, 

For what I’m now, too well I know 

And what I was and what should be. 

I'll rave no more in proud despair, 

My language shall be calm tho’ sad ; 

But yet I'll firmly, truly swear 

I am not mad, [kissing his hand] I am not mad. 


He offers to leave her; she detains him, and 
continues in a tone of eager persuasion. 
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A tyrant husband forged the tale 

Which chains me in this dreary cell 

My fate unknown, my friends bewail, 
Oh Gaoler haste that fate to tell. 

Oh haste, my father’s heart to cheer ; 
That heart at once, ’twill grieve and glad 
To know, tho’ kept a captive here 

l am not mad! not mad! not mad! 


Harsh music, while the Gaoler, with a look of 
contempt and disbelief, forces his hand from her 
grasp and leaves her. The bars are heard re- 
placing. 


He smiles in scorn !—He turns the key! 
He quits the grate !—~I knelt in vain ! 
Still—still, his glimmering lamp I see. 


Plaintive music; the light growing fainter as 
the Gaoler retires through the gallery, and the 
captive watches his departure with eager looks. 


’Tis lost !—and all is gloom again. 


She shivers and wraps her garment more close- 
ly around her. 


Cold !—bitter cold !—no warmth !—no light! 

Life! all thy comforts once I had ; 

Yet here I’m chained this freezing night, 

[ Fagerly.] Altho’ not mad! no, no, no,—not mad! 


A few bars of melancholy music, which she 
interrupts by exclaiming suddenly, 


’Tis sure a dream !—some fancy vain ! 

| Proudly.| I—1, the child of rank and wealth! 
Am | the wretch who clanks this chain, 
Deprived of freedom, friends and health ? 

Oh while I count those blessings fled 

Which never more my hours must glad, 

How aches my heart !—how burns my head! 


Interrupting herself hastily, and pressing her 
hands forcibly against her forehead. 


But ’tis not mad—no—’tis not mad ! 


She remains fixed in this attitude, with a look 
of fear, till the music changing, expresses that 
some tender, melancholy reflection has passed 
her mind. 


My child !—ah! hast thou not forgot by this 

Thy mother's face—thy mother’s tongue? 
She’ll ne’er forget your parting kiss, 

[ With a smile.} Nor round her neck how fast you clung, 
Nor how you sued with her to stay, 

Nor how that suit your sire forbade ! 
[ With agony.) Nor how—[ With a look of terror.] 

I'll drive such thoughts away 


In a hollow, hurried voice, 


They'll make me mad ! they'll make me mad! 


A pause—she then proceeds with a melan- 
choly smile. 


His rosy lips, how sweet they smiled! 


With a sudden burst of passionate grief, ap- 
proaching to frenzy, 


And art thou now forever gone ? 
And must I never see thee more, 
My pretty, pretty, pretty, lad! 
[ With energy.) I will be free ! 
[ Endeavoring to force the grate.] Unbar this door! 


I am not mad! | am not mad! 


She falls, exhausted, againsi the grate, by the 
bars of which she supports herself. She is rous- 
ed from her stupor by loud shrieks, rattling of 
chains, etc. 


Hark! Hark !—what mean those yells—those cries ? 
The noise grows louder, 
His chain some furious madman breaks! 


The madman is seen to rush along the gallery 
with a blazing firebrand in his hand, 


He comes! I see his glaring eyes! 


The madman appears at the grate, which he 
endeavors to force, while she shrinks in an agony 
of terror. 


Now! now! my dungeons bars he shakes, 
Help! Help! 


Scared by her cries the madman quits the 

rate. He again appears in the gallery above, 

is seized by his keepers with torches! and after 
some resistance is dragged away. 


He’s gone !—oh fearful woe 

Such screams to hear, such sights to see. 
My brain! my brain !—I know—I know 

I am not mad, but soon shall be, 
Yes—soon! for lo! yon—while I speak 

Mark yonder demon’s eyeballs glare ! 
He sees me—now with fearful shriek 

He whirls a scorpion high in air! 
Horror! the reptile strikes his tooth 

Deep in my heart so crushed and sad: 
Ay! laugh ye fiends !—1 feel the truth! 

Tis done! ’Tis done—[ With a loud shriek| 

I’m mad—I’m mad! 


She dashes herself in frenzy upon the ground. 
Her two brothers cross the gallery, dragging the 
aoler; then a servant appears with a torch con- 
> moe the father, who is supported by his young- 
est daughter. They are followed by servants 
with torches, part of whom remain in the galle- 
. The brothers appear at the grate, which 
the force the gaoler to open; they enter and on 
seeing the captive, one is struck with sorrow 
while the other expresses violent anger against 
the gaoler, who endeavors to excuse himself; the 
father and sister enter and approach the captive, 
offering to raise her, when she starts up suddenly 
and eyes them with a look of terror; they en- 
deavor to make themselves known to her, but in 
vain; she shuns them with fear and aversion, 
and taking some straw, begins to twine it into 





His mild blue eyes how bright they shone. 
Was never born a lovelier child! 


Vout. XV—30 


a crown, when her eyes, falling on the gaoler, 
she shricks in terror and hides her face; the 
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gaoler is ordered to retire and obeys; the father 
again endeavors to awaken her attention, but in 
vain. He covers his face with his handkerchief 
which the captive draws away with a look of 
surprise. Their hopes are excited and they 
watch her with eagerness. She wipes the old 
man’s eyes with her hair, which she afterwards 
touches and, finding it wet with tears, bursts into 
a delirious laugh, resumes her crown of straw, 
and after working at it eagerly for a moment, 
suddenly drops it and remains motionless with a 
vacant stare. ‘The father and brothers express 
their despair—the music ceases. An old ser- 
vant enters, leading her child, who advances 
carelessly: but on seeing his mother, breaks 
from the servant, runs to her and clasps her 
hand. She looks at him with a vacant stare, 
then with an expression of excessive joy ex- 
claims: “ my child,” and clasps him to her bo- 
som. The relatives raise their hands to heaven 
in thankfulness for her restored reason, and the 
curtain falls slowly to solemn music. 


To his other versatilities of genius, Mr. Lewis 
added the character of musician. He sang and 
accompanied himself on the piano with con- 
siderable effect: and to many of his songs he 
he has united original music of a high order, 
which exactly corresponds in expression with the 
words. 

Lewis’s generosity was well known, although 
he was extremely retiring in all his bounties. 
He educated and established in society the son 
of a lady whose acquaintance he had made 
through a bookseller, and whose circumstances 
had driven her to literary labors. In writing to 
the latter, after sending her money, etc., he con- 
cludes thus: “I beg you to spare all thanks. 
When a person of your feelings and character 
accepts a kindness, you confer, not receive an 
obligation.” ‘Taking refuge in a cottage, near 
his own hermit residence, from the peltings of a 
storm, he stumbled upon a young man who made 
a scanty living by writing sermons for lazy eu- 
rates. He inquired into his circumstances, left 
him money and shortly after remitted him suffi- 
cient capital to open a small country bookstore. 
The worthy object of his bounty never knew 
who was his patron, until being one evening at 
Drury Lane, he recognised in the manager’s-box 
Mr. Lewis as the same person who had taken 
refuge in his cottage many years previous. 

So far did his natural generosity lead him, that 
when, upon his father’s decease, he came into a 
very large property in the West Indies, he em- 
barked for the latter place and employed many 
months in meliorating the condition of his slaves 
and improving their social relations. He even 
drew up a willin which he gave them uncondi- 


tional freedom. ‘The slaves of his own and the 


adjoining plantations hailed him as almost a di- 
vinity, and loudly sung his praises. 
It being announced to them, however, that their 


master would leave them free at his death—a very 
indiscreet act when the character of the West In- 
dian negrois considered—some of them very natu- 
rally concluded that the sooner he died the better 
was it for their interest. One of them stole into 
Lewis’s room and well-nigh assassinated him. In- 
deed it has been said that his last sickness, which 
wascalled yellow fever, was the effect of slow poi- 
sons administered by his cook. His death oc- 
curred on ship-board on the 13th of May, 1818; 
his age being forty-five. And it is not a little 
remarkable that the same person who watched 
his last illness should have performed a similar 
service for Lord Byron, between whom and 
Lewis had always existed a very intimate friend- 
ship. The unfortunate author died in most con- 
vulsive agonies, principally occasioned by an 
emetic, which was heedlessly administered while 
his retchings were still violent. On account of 
his death by the yellow fever it was judged best 
to commit his remains to the deep and not con- 
vey them to England. His body was placed in 
a rough coffin, covered with a sail, and with 
weights attached, and plunged into the ocean amid 
the deep sorrow of all on board. Singular to 
relate the wind filled the little sail which covered 
his remains and bore it up. The coffin bark, 
floating upon the buoyant wave, was slowly 
wafted by the breeze from the astonished gaze 
of crew and passengers. 

He who had lived amid the supernatural all 
his life and had created terrors while living, im- 
parted the same effect when dead. Whether his 
body at last sunk or reached some distant beach 
was never known. 

For some years previous Lewis had retired in 
a measure from the world of fashion and had 
spent much time abroad in the society of Byron 
and Shelley. The announcement of his death, 
therefore, did not create so great a sensation as 
one would suppose the departure of a person 
well known in the circles of literature and socie- 
ty might occasion. His relatives and immediate 
friends felt his decease deeply, and many an ob- 
ject of the departed’s bounty shed in secret warm 
and bitter tears. 

Mr. Lewis was of singular composition ; he 
was moody, petulant, pathetic, affectionate, gen- 
erous, mournful and gay all in the same breath. 
As is the case with many men of genius—Dick- 
ens and Hood for example—his literary vein was 
equally pathetic and humorous. Of the former, 
his “Crazy Jane” and “ Maniac” are sufficient 
examples. Of the latter, take the following ex- 
tract of a letter to his mother: 


‘‘ My new servant is very stupid and very for- 
getful; and so awkward that when he comes into 
a room he seems to communicate the principle 





of life to all the books and chairs and cups and 
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saucers—they all tumble about. I gave him a 
glass jar of magnesia yesterday to Boni upon a 
shelf, under which stood a single China basin. 
In this shelf was a single hole. He put the jar 
into the hole, upon which it fell so exactly into 
the basin that he broke both. This morning I 
bade him get me some water, for there was none 
in the ewer; so he asked me whether I wanted 
to drink or wash, as he could get it according! 
either in the tumbler or the basin. He looked 
quite surprised at my ingenuity when I assured 
him that if he got it in the ewer I could do either. 
I am sure he is the very man who had the cat 
and kitten, and when he cut a large hole in the 
door for the cat to go through he cut a little one 
for the kitten !” 


Lewis was quite famous for epigrams and im- 
promptus. On one occasion being in company 
with Lord Erskine, this noble personage indulged 
in severe raillery at the ladies: he was thus an- 
swered by the “ Monk,” who though like his 
brotherhood, a patron of celibacy, was at the 
same time a gallant: 


“ Lord Erskine at women presuming to rail 

Says “‘ wives are tin canisters tied to one’s tail,” 
While fair Lady Anne as the subject he carries on, 
Feels burt at his Lordship’s degrading comparison, 
Yet wherefore degrading? considered aright 

A canister ’s useful, and polished, and bright, 

And should dirt its original purity hide, 

That's the fault of the puppy to whom it is tied.” 


In reviewing the whole career of so extraordi- 
nary a person as ** Monk” Lewis, it is difficult to 
write impartially and correctly: it would be 
wrong to employ with some the language of un- 
bounded praise ; unjust to use with others the 
language of unlimited censure. His life was a 
chess-board, on whose chequered paths the pie- 
ces of fate took strange and devious ways. Early 
sent into the world with competent fortune and 
energetic genius, with a high ambition and head- 
strong perseverance, his parents separating be- 
fore his years of discretion had arrived; his 
mother weak in heart and his father haughty 
and imperious ; what wonder that his morals be- 
came loose and his way of life unsettled? It 
should rather be a wonder that amid flattery and 
vituperation, the visitor of the green room and 
the floor of parliament, he preserved his affec- 
tionate habits and generous impulses! 

If he injured society in one way he benefitted 
itin another. He was one of those men who 
are sent into the world for some great and un- 
seen purpose. The moralist may deduce one, 


THE OLD DOMINION. 


A BALLAD. 


BY M. J. 


Y | Ho! gallant Old Dominion! I hail thee as the state, 


Of all our thirty commonwealths, most proudly consecrate ; 
My pulse beats quicker as I feel my feet upon the sod 
Which nurtured men of giant mind, which true-born heroes 
trod ; 

Where ’mid primeval forests, rich in hues of varied green, 
The noble Raleigh planted first the standard of his Queen !* 


When over all the “ Old Thirteen” extended Britain’s sway, 
Thou ever wert the loyalest,—the readiest to obey : 

The high romantic chivalry that marked thy gentler blood, 
Made thy forbearance virtue seem, and kept allegiance 
good ; 

But when thy nature once was roused, thy most heroic soul 
Spurned, in its consciousness of might, oppression’s stern 
control, 


‘| With generous heart thou did’st obey thy country’s rallying 


call, 

And pledge thyself for her dear sake, to sacrifice thine all ; 

Tho’ others laid with zeal as true, their offerings on the 

shrine, 

No gift was found of such a pure and priceless worth as 
thine: 

With Spartan matron’s hope and pride, thou brought’st thy 
noblest son, 

And gav’st to freedom and the world, thy glorious Wash- 
ington ! 


Virginia! brave Virginia '|—a happy Mother thou, 

Whose children’s fame will ever shed a splendor round thy 
brow ; 

The thrilling words of eloquence that Henry’s fervor flung ; 

The simple majesty of thought that flowed from Marshall’s 
tongue ,— 

The force and skill political which Jefferson could show, 

The statesmanship of Madison,—the wisdom of Munroe ; 


The biting sting of Randolph's wit,—the matchless grace 
of Wirt,— 

An Alexander's zeal that leaves no energy inert ; 

The saint-like piety of Rice,—McDowell’s wealth of 
thought,— 

The pure and classic mind of Rives with lore so varied 
fraught ;— 

Oh! where from Maine to Florida, from east to western 
bound, 

Can such a shining galaxy, of brilliant names be found! 


And Nature too has dowered thee, the favorite of the band, 

And scattered beauties everywhere, with most unsparing 
hand, 

The azure mountain-tops are seen, where’er I turn my eye, 

And stretched between in loveliness the shadowy vallies 
lie ; 

In Alpine grandeur Otter’s Peaks uprear their lofty forms, 


and the man of the world another. But be that| And stand serenely looking down on summer’s passing 


what it may, none who knew him, who had fre- 
quent and various opportunities of studying his 


storms. 


* The first settlement of Virginia was made under Sir 





virtues and his vices, will say that Matthew Gre- 
gory Lewis lived in vain! 


Walter’s auspices, though he himself did not accompany 
the colonists in person. 
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Afar among the sloping hills clear springs are bubbling 
bright,— 

Egeria’s fountain leaped not up as freshly to the sight. 

Here health, the rosy lipp’d and free, with blue and laugh- 
ing eye, 

Is often wooed and won beside the rills that murmur by ; 

She hath a loving for the woods and for the rambles wild, 

That give to her the buoyancy of a delighted child. 


And wonders too are here,—an arch, proportionate, sub- 
lime ! 

Unworn by wearing centuries,—commensurate with time ; 

A structure most significant,—a vast stupendous span, 

That rears itself as if to mock the aims of puny man: 

One only such in all the world,—and that upon thy sod, 

Thou favor’d land,—one only bridge whose architect was 
God ! 


It is not strange that those who first drew breath within a 
state, 

So rich in by-gone memories,—so grandly, nobly great, 

Should sometimes boast, and manifest anoverweening pride, 

As if their birth-right lifted them o’er every State beside ; 

A pardonable weakness,—yet, we judge of men alone, 

Not by their sires’ immortal deeds and words, but by their 
own. 


But now from all these glowing scenes my thoughts return 
again, 

With filial reverence to thee, dear sylvan land of Penn! 

Thou, too, canst hoast a thousand charms that make thy 
vallies bright,— 

O’er which affection sweetly pours a flood of golden light; 

Thy shaded homes lie lovingly by many a sparkling stream, 

Thy rivers, mountains, fields and groves,—how beautiful 
they seem! 


Beside Virginia’s would I place thy justly honored name, 

And claim equality for thee upon the scroll of fame; 

But while with admiration deep, | humbly dedicate, 

A heart of zealous loyalty to my adopted state,— 

Yet true to all my earliest love, | still will turn again 

With fondlier feelings far to you, oh! sylvan shades of 
Penn. 


Lexington, Virginia. 





THE INAUGURATION, 


BY H. T. TUCKERMAN. 


After more than a week’s disappearance, the 


sun broke forth on the 4th of March, 1849. It 
was the Sabbath and the ceremonies that usher 
in a new president had been deferred until the 
following morning. By many the cheering al- 
teration in the weather was hailed as a felicitous 
augury; and not a few hearts responded to the 
chapter of the day, among the crowded audi- 
ence that engaged in the religious services at St. 
John’s: “ For thou shalt prevent him with the 





blessings af goodness ; and shall put a crown of' 


pure gold upon his head. And why? because the 
king putteth his trust in the Lord; and-in the 
blessing of the Most High he shall not miscarry. 

Some poet has declared that “change is the 
life of nature;”’ one would imagine it was also 
essential to the vitality of republics. If there be, 
as the advocates of free institutions maintain, no 
position more enviable than that of the elected 
head of a great nation, there is none which less 
justifies elation of feeling. The tenure is lim- 
ited and its enduring distinction only results from 
personal fidelity. To be “clear in this great 
office” is the test of its glory. The constitution 
prohibits a long sway; the contests of party give 
rise to inevitable difficulties, and the responsi- 
bility of the station when sincerely felt, checks 
the exultation of success. ‘The momentous prin- 
ciples at issue throughout the world and involved 
in the grand experiment of popular rule, of which 
this country is the arena, render the administra- 
tion of its government more widely influential 
than that of any dynasty on earth; and this con- 
sideration, added to the intrinsic bearing of the 
course pursued on the honor and welfare of her 
people, is enough to solemnize the advent of a 
new executive and cabinet. 

Washington cannot be termed a “ Mecca of 
the mind,” as Halleck calls the grave of Burns; 
but at every transition epoch in our annals, it is 
the goal of innumerable pilgrims. They come 
from all quarters of the continent, inspired by 
varied motives,—those of selfish aggrandizement, 
liberal curiosity, patriotic sentiment, the magne- 
tism of fashion and the hope of-enjoyment. A 
kind of serious carnival ensues; speculation is 
rife; ambition plumes her wings; policy shar- 
pens its wits; beauty opens her caskets of jew- 
els; and the honest pride of citizenship revives. 
Expectancy vague yet ardent, is quickened. 
Opinion finds a response in events; the past is 
decently buried ; and over the future hangs the 
iris of hope waked from the subsiding tide of 
faction. ‘The occasion, when justly appreciated, 
eloquently explains these signs of the times; and 
the disproportion of the scene and the symbols, 
to an imaginative and thoughtful observer, height- 
ens their moral significance. 

It is a singular fact, that the only city in the 
United States planned with reference to exten- 
sive growth, is the only one which has never 
reached its anticipated bounds. The broad aven- 
ues, scattered and inadequate dwellings and 
lonely thoroughfares of Washington, though 
cheerless to the eye, are suggestive to the imag- 
ination. An aspect so incongruous as is here 
presented,—the blending of village and metrop- 
olis, of splendid equipages and comfortless streets, 
of vast capabilities and inelegant utility—the 
noble Capitol and the straggling houses, plain 
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citizens grouped around inn doors, public edifices 
of substantial architecture and a frame building 
erected for a national ball—all indicate the un- 
fulfilled destinies, the utilitarian instincts and at 
the same time the boundless promise of the re- 
public. All that meets the gaze in Washington, 
except the Capitol and the Departments, seems 
temporary. The city appears like the site of an 
encampment—as if it were adapted more fora 
bivouack than a home. Stone ramparts and 
grated palaces immediately announce to the tra- 
veller abroad, an ancient seat of power; here 
every thing whispers of “brief authority” and 
proclaims that the officials of every grade are for 
the time being only servants of the people. 
Some fine copies of Claude give a mellow 
warmth to the parlor of the friend with whom I 
sojourned; and the bare walls of the East Room of 
the Presidential mansion, look more desolate from 
the contrast. ‘They should be adorned with na- 
tional pictures. With such painters as we now 
boast, this would be an object of easy achieve- 
ment. Itis to be regretted that Washington was 
ever incorporated as a municipal town; as the 
property of the country it might have been filled 
with handsome residences for ambassadors, heads 
of departments, and other officials, at the expense 
of government; and it would thus have become 
a compact and picturesque metropolis. As itis, 
the houses tremble from roof to cellar beneath 
the gay steps of the dancers; we emerge from 
lighted rooms glowing with “fair women and 
brave men,” into mud and darkness; hacks are 
indispensable, and a clean promenade, a rare 
luxury. It is one of the striking peculiarities of 
America, that her Capital, which, in every other 
land, is the centre of refinement and external 
luxury, is the least significant, of all her cities, 
of the state of civilization. Yet, here are gath- 
ered the trophies of mechanical skill; here are 
breathed the noblest strains of eloquence ; here 
originate the laws; and here annually congre- 
gate the wisdom and beauty of the land. Toan 
ardent republican, however, all this betokens 
the triumph of his favorite principles. He will 
regard it as a proof that the interests of office 
are secondary to those of general prosperity, and 
that its agents and Jocality are not suffered to ab- 
sorb the benefits designed for the whole people. 
In the National Institution, like nearly all of 
our scientific and literary establishments, as yet in 
embryo,—sea quadrupeds from the Arctic Zone, 
birds of rare plumage, the coat in which Jack- 
son fought at New Orleans, the rifle of an Indian 
chief, plants, fossils, shells and corals, mummies, 
trophies, busts and relics, typify inadequately 
natural science and bold adventure. Cruikshank 


rhetoric; and refined minds learn to hate anew 
the coarseness and bigotry of partisans, and phi- 
losophers the narrowness of a statesmanship ac- 
quired in the practice of venal casuistry—where 
the most generous and profound reasoning has 
often thrown new light on questions of vital im- 
portance to humanity. The foundation of the 
long-delayed monument to him of whom it has 
been so admirably said, that “ providence made 
him childless that his country might call him fa- 
ther ;’—the slowly-rising walls of the Smithso- 
nian Institute, the vacant panels of the Rotunda, 
the sculptured deformities on the eastern front 
of the Capitol, and the very coin, freshly mint- 
ed from California gold—awaken that painful 
sense of the incomplete, or that almost perplex- 
ing consciousness of the new, the progressive 
and the unattained which is peculiar to our coun- 
try. 

It is indeed wonderful to contrast our immense 
territory with the seat of government, and with 
the ceremonial and magnificence of the most 
petty court in Europe fresh in the memory, to 
note the simplicity of our political arrangements. 
The richly caparisoned steeds and gaudy foot- 
men, the splendid uniform of the soldiery, the 
line of thronged ante-chambers, the formal an- 
nouncements and prescribed costume that ren- 
der those scenes memorable to a transatlantic 
spectator, are all wanting here. When we re- 
fiect upon the idea in the abstract, there is a sub- 
limity in this apparent superiority to external 
blandishments as emblems of authority. Patri- 
otism thus recognised, is like religion when cher- 
ished as a sentiment. ‘The feeling seems ade- 
quate to its own realization, independent of 
form, as if the essential greatness of free insti- 
tutions obviated the necessity for any outward 
demonstration of rule. It is a lesson both for 
the conservative and the radical of the old world 
to witness such a scene as was presented at 
the ex-President’s final levee. Let us remember 
that in three days, the highest office in the gift 
of the people is to be resigned, that the lady 
who, with such dignified urbanity, receives the 
salutations of the throng, is dispensing her grace- 
ful hospitalities for the last time, that hundreds 
of hearts in that vast assembly are thirsting for 
the emoluments and distinctions of office ;—and 
then contemplate the order, propriety, self-re- 
spect and good-feeling with which greetings are 
exchanged! Observe, too, the “infinite variety” 
of classes, dress, manners and character, and 
whereelse on the face of the earth, could such 
elements be brought together without an array of 
physical force to subdue and regulate them? 
Yet group follows group, the heiress in her silks 





might discover new hints for ungraceful atti- 
tudes in a hall consecrated by the triumphs of 





and diamonds hard pressed by the servant-maid 
in calico, the snuwy cap of an old quaker lady 
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brushed by the gold epaulette of a naval hero, 
and the cold but well-defined profile of one of 
the Boston aristocracy relieved against the bron- 
zed cheek of a gigantic Chippewa! The atten- 
uated and keen, yet genial physiognomy of the 
editor of the Union is in juxtaposition with the 
ear of one of his talented opponents, whose smile 
proves that their intercourse is jocose. The un- 
successful candidate for the oceupancy of this 
very dwelling, is laughing with a member of the 
triumphant party ; a half civilized Texian is in 
conclave with the accomplished New England 
Speaker; the high brow of a judge of the Su- 
preme Court is benignly turned upon the spark- 
ling face of a little country belle; and one of the 
wounded colonels of Monterey is detailing the 
fight to a pale butintent artist. Here comes the 
eloquent defender of the Constitution, of whom 
Carlyle said that he was the only man whose ap- 
pearance ever realized to him the idea of a great 
statesman. Calhoun, with his mass of iron-gray 
hair and his nervous figure, is shaking hands 
with Duff Green, their two heads in the light of 
the chandelier, reminding us of Salvator’s con- 
spiracy of Catiline. There stands the venerable 
Mrs. Madison, like one of Stuart’s ladies, reani- 
mated from the canvass. ‘To be appreciated, 
however, she should be seen in her own apart- 
ment, where the portraits of the departed presi- 
dents, her seanty and plain furniture, and her 
wood-fire harmonize with the associations of 
other days. Farmers with huge paws, sailors 
with a rolling gait, the sleek adventurer, the bar- 
room politician, the mercurial southern represen- 
tative, the calm and portly senator, the eager 
office-seeker and the philosophic idler,—faces 
lowering with vulgar obtuseness, or kindled by cul- 
tivated sympathies, heads massive with thought, 
or oscillating with vanity, make up a human 
panorama which no limner can adequately re- 
flect. . And if we seek to define the motley so- 
cial characteristics, imagination is equally baffled; 
for, although political aspirations and fraternity 
and “the insolence of office” form the basis,—the 
variety of talent and disposition thus associated, 
necessarily create an accessible, frank and uni- 
versal tone, which renders society here more free 
of conventional drawbacks, and more inciting to 
vivacious intercourse than can be found else- 
where in the land. 

How recent too, are all memories compared with 
those which haunt the pilgrim at other shrines! 
A morning’s walk may bring him to the spot 
where the gallant Decatur fell; he may think of 
the British invasion on the shores of the Poto- 
mac, or give a day to a visit to Mount Vernon 
where the ashes of the stainless chief repose. 
The convent at Georgetown may possibly awa- 
ken an affecting reminiscence, and Pennsylvania 





Avenue recal the charaeteristic anecdote of John 
Randolph, when he said to an acquaintance who 
there overtook him and complained that it wag 
difficult to keep up with him—* Sir, I will in- 
crease that difficulty”—striding on at a quicken- 
ed pace. The Congressional burying-ground has 
cherished memorials ; and beneath yonder lofty 
dome, within a few months, a venerable states- 
man died the death of Chatham. The oratory 
of Pinkney, Wirt, Clay, and a host of others, 
hallows the scene; but, with singular pertina- 
city, it ever breathes of the immediate, which 
De Tocqueville truly says is the natural language 
of democracy. Yet how impressive, at certain 
exigencies, is thatlanguage! Now that scarcely 
a country of Europe owns genuine tranquillity, 
when every popular movement is fraught with 
terror, and propriety and domestic life seem at 
the mercy of revolutionary excitement, there ar- 
rives here a family from the extreme South, in 
manners, dress and appearance, in no degree su- 
perior to the mass,—unpretending, simple, kind- 
ly—without any escort but that of friends and 
citizens, receiving homage in the limited apart- 
ments of a hotel, and called from their distant 
farm by the popular suffrage. Now and then a 
crowd in the entries, or a shout in the street, the 
attendance of a committee, or the flight of a 
rocket, the display of the national banner, or a 
knot of earnest talkers may betray the occurrence 
of something more thancommon. Otherwise the 
stranger would perceive no inkling of a political 
advent. ‘The usual avocations of life go on with- 
out interruption. Not an element of society is 
disturbed. Anxiety, doubt, exultation are equal- 
ly subdued; and, though under this apparent 
quietude, we know there is heaving a deep tide 
of individual ambition, curiosity, joy and disap- 
pointment, the surface is almost unruffled. One 
accustomed to the etiquette and parade by which 
less secure authority is retained and transmitted, 
and, at the same time, cognizant of the alterna- 
tions thus unostentatiously realized, must view 
the circumstances with incredulous wonder. 

I was seated in the public room awaiting a 
friend upon whom I had made a morning call, 
when an honest-looking man with gray hair, in a 
suit of blue a little worn and unfashionably cut, 
walked in with four companions. The latter 
placed themselves respectfully about him and one 
with a parchment scroll in his hand, in emphatic 
yet courteous terms, and with a graceful elocu- 
tion, announced to him his election to the chief 
magistracy of the Union,—spoke of the hard- 
fought battles which had endeared him to his 
country, the confidence thus awakened in the 
people, and the freedom and discrimination of 
their choice. The old man listened with down- 
cast eyes, a thoughtful and self-possessed mien, 
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and when the address ended and the certificate 
was received, read his answer in a tremulous but 
clear voice, but with a hesitancy indicating how 
little he was accustomed to express his senti- 
ments in words. He spoke of the greatness of 
the honor conferred, of his deep sense of inade- 
quacy, his solemn determination to be faithful to 
the duties of the office, to the requisitions of the 
constitution and the example of Washington. 
The ceremony over, he interchanged a few nat- 
ural observations with those around, returned the 
cordial grasp of such as were introduced, and 
then retired with the avowed intention of visit- 
ing the present incumbent whom, in a few days, 
he was to supersede. In the course of three 
years this man had become known to the world 
by the integrity and valor displayed in a war de- 
clared by the government he served, and, if re- 
port does not err, undertaken against his own 
convictions and sympathies. His troops mani- 
fested somewhat the feeling towards him which 
Frederic of Prussia inspired. “Old Fritz” was 
their watchword and “Old Zach” that of the 
American soldiers. The fields of Palo Alto and 
Buena Vista at once became renowned in mili- 
tary history. The despatches of the General, 
reputed to have been written by the officer 
now his son-in-law, were admired for their sol- 
dier-like point and brevity; and, by degrees, the 
name of the faithful warrior became endeared to 
the people. With the trust and the gratitude 
naturally inspired by his services, they elected 
him President of the United States; and he had 
at the appointed time come to the Capital to 
be inducted into office. Such is the explanation 
of all these informal phenomena; thus simple is 
it possible for the mechanism of government to 
be! 

Forone inclined to carp at the inefficiency of de- 
tails and the unimpressive in outward feature, the 
Inauguration was a scene prolific in material for 
humorous complaint; but viewed by the eye of 
reflection, it abounded in the moral sublime. 
There is no modern public structure with a site 
80 commanding as that of the American Capitol, 
if we except the monastery of La Superga at 
Turin; and although the panorama visible from the 
former is meagre in all that relates to grandeur 
in scenery and art, it is extensive and character- 
istic. The widely scattered buildings, the wind- 
ing Potomac, and the broad fields lost in the dis- 
tance, reposed beneath a cloudy sky; but the 
neutral tints thus yielded, allowed the gaze to 
wander with freedom and rest undazzled on the 
prospect. There was something too in the gray 
atmosphere now and then flecked with snow, that 
was adapted to the thoughtful mind busy with an 


rounding grounds, on the esplanade and the bal- 
conies, clustered an eager multitude, the bright 
hues of the female costumes giving a cheerful as- 
pect to the sombre groups that stood in quiet 
conversation, or roamed to and fro awaiting the 
procession. At length it was seen coming up 
the avenue below. A few volunteer corps form- 
ed the only escort. As it approached, the crowd 
gathered densely around the stage erected at the 
eastern point. The colossal statue of Washing- 
ton rose in the far back ground; and immedi- 
ately before the spectators, was the elegant fa- 
cade. Scarcely half an hour elapsed, when the 
judges in their robes, the diplomatic corps in their 
uniforms, the senators and numerous officers of 
the army and navy, appeared; and on the sofa 
at the edge of the platform, were seated the 
newly elected heads of the republic. General 
Taylor looked the impersonation of that large 
and sterling middle class that form the strength 
and the credit of the United States; he was the 
image of a benign and patriotic country gentle- 
man ; and read the noble pledges of his Inaugu- 
ral with modest self-possession. The oath was 
then administered and uttered with an air of 
reverence and sealed by a kiss upon the very 
Bible with which Washington was sworn. The 
President instantly received the congratulations 
of the Ex-President, and the distinguished per- 
sonages in his vicinity; and then advanced 
and bowed to the vast assembly. Shout after 
shout rent the air; peal after peal of cannon 
echoed from the hill; the multitude dispersed on 
every side without tumult ; and accompanied the 
carriage of their new executive with cheers. 
The bands played their liveliest airs. Wide to 
the breeze fluttered the star-spangled banner. 
Fair hands waved handkerchiefs from every win- 
dow; and thus the cavalcade passed on to the 
White House. There, entrenched behind a slen- 
der barricade of chairs, to avoid the pressure of 
the throng, stood the venerable man, while be- 
fore him in an almost endless file, moved the 
people to weleome him to the home his integrity 
and valor had won. About a twelvemonth since 
the Parisian populace broke into the Tuilleries ; 
but they wandered through the gorgeous apart- 
ments with a kind of savage wonder and to de- 
stroy the luxurious insignia of royal authority ; 
clowns and workmen, the poor and the rude, as 
well as the gentle and the wealthy, composed the 
mass that overran the Presidential abode ; yet a 
sense of mutual relation and individual privilege, 
subdued to courtesy the most uncultivated. 
Thus direct, unostentatious and kindly is the 
popular recognition of the transit of power, with 
no intermediate authority to control, no pageant- 





occasion that suggested grave as well as happy 
ideas. Along the steps and alleys of the sur- 


ry to beguile and no exhibition of force to awe 
the spectators. The reason is obvious—all par- 
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ticipate in the interests of the occasion; and each, 
however humble, may claim a share in the glory. 
The principles of the constitution chasten all the 
excitable elements of popular will. The instant 
the successful candidate is invested with the chief 
magistracy, partisan weapons are laid aside; 
and as the head of the nation, universal respect 
is awarded the President. Such are the redeem- 
ing features of our political system and the noble 
episodes in the ceaseless struggle for power that 
revive hallowed memories and patriotic delight. 

The Inauguration Ball, as a social demonstra- 
tion, was an appropriate finale. Between three 
and four thousand people of both sexes, of every 
class, from all parts of the land, assembled in an 
immense saloon erected for the purpose. Mem- 
bers of the diplomatic corps and naval and mili- 
tary officers by their rich dress gave variety to 
the scene. From the stage at the head of the 
room, the view was magnificent when the old 
General appeared. ‘The mass opened to the 
right and left to allow him to pass freely ; a sea 
of heads swayed to and fro; the band played 
exhilarating martial airs; jewels sparkled, mur- 
murs of applause rose and fell, smiles beamed, 
cheers resounded and the crowd reunited like a 
swelling flood, as the unassuming object of all 
this festivity moved slowly on, with a meek, yet 
gratified air. When he reached the elevated 
platform he was received by a group of fair wo- 
men and men of noble aspect; he stood among 
them in the simple dignity of a faithful citizen- 
soldier. The dance was resumed; and the eye 
fell on a vast and brilliant throng, whose courte- 
ous hilarity afforded a hopeful presage to every 
generous heart. 


Washington, March 7th, 1849. 





LETTERS FROM NEW YORK, 


New York, March, 1849. 


D. Appleton and Co. of this City have pub- 
lished a “ History of England from the Peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Aix La Chapelle, by Lord 
Mahon.” I have for several years had this ad- 
mirable work in my library in the handsome 
English edition in four volumes octavo, as pub- 
lished by John Murray in 1839. 

Attracted first by areview in the London Quar- 
terly of Lord Mahon's Life of Condé, written 
originally in French, I became desirous to read 
that brilliant sketch. As, however, only a lim- 
ited number of copies had been printed in Lon- 
don for private distribution, I could not gratify 
that desire until a translation was made by the 





noble lord himself and published. Wiley and 
Putnam afterwards gave the work to the Ameri- 
can public in their Choice Library. It was read 
with great interest by the true lovers of elegant let- 
ters and won general admiration. But excel- 
lent as it was, that production falls far below 
the able work, which, with the best taste and 
judgment, the Messrs. Appleton have recently 
published. There is a calmness and dignity 
in the style of Lord Mahon, which fits it pe- 
culiarly for historical writing. His narrative 
has both the smoothness and strength of an in- 
land river flowing through a level country, upon 
whose breast you may sail ever along without 
fear of interruption from rocks or shallowness. 
It is not broken with the rapids and falls that 
lend diversity to Macaulay’s bolder course, but it 
imparts more confidence to the mind while less 
exciting its admiration. 

The stand-points, to use a Germanism, from 
which these two historians view their subject, are 
wide asunder, being separated by that broad 
space which divides the English Tory from the 
British Whig. So far as my preference goes, I 
must avow that I repose more undoubtingly upon 
the lord than the commoner. The former writes 
like a judge, the latter like an advocate. The 
former gives a seemingly just, impartial, elevated 
verdict; the latter indulges in a full, eloquent 
and often heated argument. 

Since my last letter was written, I have read 
the second volume of Macaulay’s History as is- 
sued by Harpers. There is a decided falling off 
in the interest and character of the work. It 
reads less like an opinion and more like a con- 
troversy- There is not the slightest doubt that 
the writer’s object is to justify the lords, who in- 
vited over William of Orange, and to show that 
the people could not do otherwise than rebel 
against the weak and wilful King James. No 
palliation whatsoever is found for that monarch’s 
faults, and he is held up to the scorn and con- 
tempt of the world as the most cowardly, cruel 
and contemptible of monarchs. Mr. Macaulay’s 
views may be the true ones; but they might have 
been presented with less acrimony, and not so 
much in the manner of a partizan, endeavoring 
to set forth in strong array the considerations 
which had justified, even on historical grounds, 
the positions he had himself elected. 

Dr. J. G. Cogswell,—formerly well-known 
throughout the country as the principal (in 
connection with George Bancroft) of the Round 
Hill School at Northampton, Mass., and sub- 
sequently as Editor of the New York Review, 
private Secretary to the late John Jacob As- 
tor and Librarian of the Astor Library to be 
established in New York,—is now in London en- 


gaged in the purchase of books for this Library. 
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In aletter to a friend in this city he speaks warmly 
of the uniform kindness and courtesy with which 
he has been greeted and treated in England. He 
observes : 


«TJ would like to say a few words about things 
in England generally. I would like to have it 
known at home, that every possible disposition 
has been shown here to facilitate the great object 
of my visit—everything I have asked for has 
been granted me without hesitation; many gen- 
tlemen on whom I had not the slightest claims 
have bestowed upon me hours and hours of their 
time, in helping me to form catalogues of books 
in the special department of science to which 
they were devoted, or in examining buildings 
which had some improvement important to be 
known; in these and in various other ways has 
a spirit of uniform kindness been manifested to- 
wards America—for I regard none of this as 
personal to myself, it is to me as the representa- 
tive of a great Institution of our country. You 
know how men of science are sparing of their 
time, and it may surprise you to hear, that in 
several instances, after an accidental introduc- 
tion at a party to some celebrité, I have inquired 
of him what were the great books in his depart- 
ment, and had for answer, Come and breakfast 
with me the first day you are at leisure and we 
will talk over the while matter—this has repeat- 
edly given me three and four hours of the valua- 
ble time of the inviter. If it were not wrong to 
= anything of another, even praise without 

is knowledge and consent, I would name sev- 
eral individuals who have done this. I have 
now been two months in London, and not an ill- 
natured or discourteous word has been addressed 
to me by either high or low. 


Such language, such a tone indicates the gen- 
tleman as well as the scholar. In his avoidance 
of mentioning publicly the names of those even 
whom he is desirous to praise; in his extreme 
delicacy, his reverent regard for the implied con- 
fidence of social intercourse, how does he differ 
from many American tourists and pencillers who 
have dishonored their country. 

Dr. Cogswell’s description of his visit to the 
celebrated Althorp Library is very interesting, 
and deserves transfer to your columns from those 
of the Literary World. It is too long for intro- 
duction into this letter, but I enclose it that you 
may give it honorable place, if you think proper 
todoso. At the late sale of the Stowe Library, 
which Dr. Cogswell attended, he purchased for 
the Astor Library a princeps Homer for twenty- 
nine pounds. “On getting possession of it,” he 
remarks, “I could not but call to mind Petrarch’s 
eloquent apostrophe to the ‘illustrious bard,’ as 
reported by Gibbon, when the Byzantine Am- 
bassador presented him with a manuscript copy; 
and something of the same veneration which he 
there confesses, induced me to deviate from my 


editions, which I am very anxious to have for the 
Astor Library, one is the Mazarin Bible, which 
I despair of obtaining, the other Shakspeare, 
which I am resolved to have. As books, these 
are my three objects of veneration, and I mean 
to speak of the Bible with all reverence, when I 
connect it with anything human, as a book 
merely, and not as the volume of inspiration.” 
The Astor Library is fortunate indeed in hav- 
ing so erudite and tasteful a librarian. It will be 
truly a magnificent collection and add greatly to 
the attractions of this Metropolis. No consid- 
erable part of the endowment, ($400,000,) will 
be expended on the building—but a handsome 
and appropriate edifice, not too costly, will be 
erected. The management of the whole matter 
could not be in better hands, and not only the New 
York, but the American public are to be warmly 
congratulated on the literary treasures in store 
for us. 
Mr. Richard H. Dana has just concluded here 
at our University Chapel an exceedingly valua- 
ble course of lectures on Shakspeare. They are 
the same which he gave in this city some eight 
years ago, and which were then highly praised 
by our New York Sir Hubert Stanleys. Their 
present repetition has been attended by our intel- 
lectual aristocracy and others, forming a goodly 
assembly. You should have Mr. Dana in Rich- 
mond. He would infuse a new spirit into your 
literary circle. 
This employment of giving lectures on popu- 
lar topics seems, during this season, to have been 
taken up by several respectable writers. It is 
certainly honorable. The most distinguished of 
lawyers, physicians and divines have been lectu- 
rers. Itis botha pleasant and a reputable mode 
for an author to increase his income, besides 
bringing one in his perigrinations acquainted with 
numbers of agreeable and accomplished persons. 
I have myself conceived the idea of giving 
courses of lectures, as much for the entertain- 
ment as instruction of audiences, in our different 
towns, on a somewhat novel plan—novel with 
regard to such oral discourses, though not as to 
printed books. I refer to making such mental 
diversions cheap and within the range of hum- 
ble means. I would, par example, fix the mazi- 
mum price of admission for each person at asin- 
gle New York shilling, (124 cents,) or even our 
United States dime. Thus a pleasant evening's 
excursion into the field of letters may be taken 
for a trifling sum. So far as I have tried the ex- 
periment, I have been met and cheered by large 
audiences, steadily increasing with each new lec- 
ture. Perhaps it would be an affectation of mod- 
esty in me to attribute my success wholly to the 


rule and buy a book at a great price, because it|low price of admission; nor is it mere vanity to 
is a first edition. There are but two other first' assert that people came in crowds to hear me, 
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(more always than could get into the lecture- 
room,) because they were amused. My constant 
effort was not to be dry—but to irrigate my dis- 
sertation with little rills of humor, I will not say 
wit, since that is said not to excite laughter. I 
have been willing to expend a little dignity even, 
if I could keep pleased expressions on the faces 
of my hearers, and prevent any undue distension 
of visages by yawns. Thus have I, with no 
great merit of my own, succeeded where I have 
attempted lectures on the plan which I contem- 
plate carrying out extensively by-and-by, and 
which I have taken the liberty to speak of here, 
because it is recommended at least by its novelty 
and reasonableness. 

Let me tell you about Fanny Kemble Butler. 
When she proposed to read Shakespeare in Bos- 
ton, because it had become necessary for her to 
do so, she did not anticipate to be listened to by 
more than some two hundred persons. Great 
was her surprise therefore to find more than four 
times that number crowded into the hall of the 
Masonic Temple. Her auditors consisted en- 
tirely of that intelligent and fashionable set of 
exclusives, who in Boston seem to preserve their 
social position as undisputably as similar folk do 
in England, and to give the tone to wider and 
lower circles. Accordingly, the whole town 
thronged to Mrs. Butler’s readings and paid her 
some three hundred dollars a night, net, as the 
dry-goods dealers say. This must have looked 
to her like old times, when her father and herself 
created in the quiet capital of Massachusetts a the- 
atrical furore of the wildest sort, and box tickets 
were sold at auction and brought five dollars a 
piece,—before her unpropitious marriage with 
Mr. Pierce Butler of Philadelphia, who was at 
that time a young man and not a perverse Bene- 
dict bent on having his own way. 

Mrs. Butler has recently repeated her readings 
in New York. She has not exactly carried the 
citadel by storm, for we are rather less notional 
than the Bostonians, and seldom suffer our per- 
sonal feelings to sway our judgment concerning 
a public performer. But Mrs. Butler has made 
a decided sensation. Her Merchant of Venice 
was immense; her Shylock greater than any- 
body’s except George Frederick Cooke’s, who, 
by-the-by, is remembered only by that omnipres- 
ent individual, “the oldest inhabitant.” She lets 
you know what characters she is personating 
simply by a change of tones, after she has an- 
nounced them at the beginning of each scene. 
Here she employs her full, rich, flexible vocal or- 
gan with fine effect. For instance, in the dia- 
logue between Portia and Nerissa, the change 
from the lady-like tone of the former, to the pert, 
chambermaid manner of the latter is strikingly 
perceptible and even dramatic in its deception 





of the ear. Her reading of the exquisite poetry 
of the Midsummer Night’s Dream is also won- 
derfully charming. 

Mrs. Butler has taken up a regular residence 
with her friends the Sedgwicks in Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts. Her intimacy with this family of tal- 
ents and blue-stockingism was a main cause of 
her husband’s dislike—of his wrath, the direful 
spring. 

I must as a special favor, ask here for the 
space to praise two recent publications—the one 
a romance, and the other a magazine. “ Merry 
Mount” is decidedly the cleverest novel of the 
season. I am not sure that there are many books 
of the kind written with so much splendor of 
fancy, felicity of description and artistic paint- 
ing of character. An experienced dramatist 
might work its materials into a play that would 
run fifty nights. The scenes are laid at that 
eventful period in the history of New England, 
when the Puritans or Roundheads had acquired 
almost exclusive possession of the colony and 
had begun to rule after the Cromwellian fashion 
with despotic and iron hand. A few brave and 
jolly cavaliers who were still remaining, claimed 
a portion of territory and held theirjocund revels 
on an eminence, which they christened “ Merry 
Mount.” I know of few things finer in its way 
than the account of the May-day revels and of 
a Hawking Party. If I were to say that this 
romance would be popular, I might prophesy 
falsely—for much of it is decidedly “ caviare to 
the general’’—but if I should say that it will be 
read with delight by people of taste and imagi- 
nation, I should run no risk of speaking other 
than strict truth. The author of the novel is J. 
Lathrop Motley, an accomplished gentleman, a 
member of the present Legislature of Massa- 
ehusetts and formerly United States Secretary 
of Legation to the Court of St. Petersburgh. 

The magazine which I beg leave highly and 
with emphasis to recommend to Southern read- 
ers, and espeically the fairer portion, is “ Sar- 
tain’s Union Magazine,” published by John Sar- 
tain & Co. in Philadelphia. Mr. Sartain is an 
artist of extraordinary merit. No one could be 
more capable of tastefully arranging and select- 
ing the embellishments of a periodical of this 
kind. His mezzotint engravings have never 
been surpassed, and he may justly claim the 
honor of giving that style vogue in this country. 
Look for example at the most beautiful speci- 
men after Richard Westall in the March num- 
ber, and “Undine” from an original, by C. L- 
Muller. The Editors are Mrs. C. M. Kirk- 
land and Professor John S. Hart—the former 
known to the lovers of genuine and happy hu- 
mor by her “New Home, Who'll Follow ?”— 
and the latter a man of fine talents and a scholar 
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of high celebrity. Mr. C. H. Wiley, author of 
« Alamance,”—a Southern writer—has just com- 
menced in this magazine a novel that promises 
to be exciting in its interest. It is entitled 
«Roanoke, or Where is Utopia.” William How- 
itt, Frederica Bremer, (translated by Mary How- 
itt,) Willis, Mrs. Sigourney, Dr. Bethune and 
several others of equal fame are contributors. 
Longfellow is also engaged to contribute a poem 
monthly. The critical notices are fairly and 
handsomely made. 

I met Mr. Halleck a few days since looking 
very intellectual and very well as usual. I asked 
him if he intended that all his new poems should 
be published posthumously ; but he replied laugh- 
ingly that he should not put his executors to 
much trouble in that respect. I suspect, never- 
theless, that he writes, but is too infinitely fas- 
tidious to publish. I love Halleck; he is em- 
phatically a gentlemanly poet. 

Your correspondent, Tuckerman, who is ano- 
ther capital specimen of the genus homo, has 
been some time in Washington enjoying the In- 
auguration festivities. 

A new American Drama, entitled Kate Wood- 
hull, from the pen of Mr. C. Edwards Lester, 
has just been produced at the Broadway Theatre. 
I sincerely hope that it may succed. 

The Italian opera has closed its first season 
with considerable loss to its urbane and compe- 
tent manager. The successive failures of two 
winters must have at length convinced a set of 
people, whom Mr. Willis exaggeratingly called 
“The Upper Ten Thousand,” but who would be 
more than comprised in Hundreds, that they can- 
not sustain an establishment of this sort against 
the &odd\0x. Their “odi profanum vulgus et 
arceo,”’ will not do for this region. They cannot 
monopolize all the best boxes and tura up their 
noses at the commonalty in the pit and upper 
tiers. No theatre or opera can be sustained here 
unless all parts of the house are free to all com- 
ers. Exclusiveism must confine itself to private 
edifices. It is an exotic that dies in the open, 
strong air of democracy. 

The numerous friends of the good Bishop 
Doane of New Jersey will be glad to learn that 
his health has greatly improved. He was, du- 
ring the winter, sick unto death; but the arm on 
which he has ever leaned confidingly for support, 
has upheld him so that his footsteps have wan- 
dered on the borders of the dark valley of the 
shadow and he has not been hidden from the 
light of existence. Not only to the church but 
to literature would this excellent Prelate have 
been a serious loss. Though his name is scarcely 
mentioned now among the herd of common 
writers, yet has he produced many beautiful short 
poems, remembered and hoarded among the lit- 





erary gems of tasteful collectors. His prose is, 
moreover, strong, nervous, ornate, “drawn from 
the pure wells of English undefiled” and cast in 
a style similar to that of the old divines. 

Is it not rather an amusing fact, apropos to my 
comments on the liberties taken with the orthog- 
raphy of Mr. Macaulay by the Harpers in their 
edition of his History of England. that these 
very publishers, who persisted that their standard 
of spelling was the true one, should now adver- 
tise a cheap edition of the same work, “ spelled 
according to the English edition?” Do not be- 
lieve that the critics brought about this favorable 
change: it was entirely owing to the appearance 
of two correct editions, one published in Boston 
and another in Philadelphia. 

I take pleasure in transmitting to you a fine 
and spirited poem by an English gentleman of 
high abilities. Though written in 1824, when 
its author was connected as editor with one of 
the prominent journals of the time, it is now pub- 
lished for the first time in the United States— 
where the genius and wit of Sheridan have been 
always appreciated at their full value. 


THE DEATH BED OF SHERIDAN. 


They fled from thee—all the gay, titled and proud, 
When thy evening of life in its dreariness came ; 

They fled from thee—all who had joined with the crowd 
To echo thy praise in thy morning of fame. 


To thy bedside unblessed came the harpies whose fangs 
Were rudest and sharpest in fortune’s decay, 

And of all who should soften the victim's last pangs, 
None scared the foul birds from their desolate prey. 


In loneliness withered the spirit that shed 

The eloquent charm that might Senates command, 
Who the mask and the pageant and revelry led 

And waved over fashion a magical wand, 


Not lonely—one minist’ring angel was there! 
Oh, woman ! how faithful, how changeless thou art 
To the man of thy love; though his eye gleam despair 
And a wilderness gather its gloom round the heart. 


The struggle is over—the mutes at the gate, 

And the recreant grandeur which struck the worst blow 
Thy spirit had felt, ere it bowed to its fate, 

Now follow thy bier in the trappings of wo. 


Oh, faithless such chivalry—ye who rely 

On its promise, behold! how its friendship could spurn 
Misfortune’s last claim, and leave genius to die 

And then with late homage embrace its cold urn. 


They thronged round his hearse, who had let him depart 
Like an outeast too mean and too worthless to save ; 

Who cheered not his gloom with one ray of the heart 
And threw the vain splendor of pomp on his grave. 
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With bards rest thy ashes whose fate like thy own 

Was neglect from the proud in Life’s cheerless decay, 
Who were left, unbefriended, to wither alone 

By those who strewed flowers on their passionless clay. 


Had talents like thine but by virtue been crowned, 
Their blaze had not set in so sullen a night; 

But the par allured thee where folly was found 
And the red cup of Circe was sparkling and bright. 


Had wisdom, oh Sheridan, guided thy mind, 

She had taught thee that genius was best when its powers 
Beam forth like the sun for the good of mankind, 

Not neglecting the fruits in its fondness for flowers. 


The glory which genius thought never could die 
Too oft on the bosom of riot decays ; 

Like the bird that, while singing his wild song on high, 
Droops, flutters and dies by the rattlesnake’s gaze. 


Thy laurels were twined with the roses that grew 
In the garden of pleasure, all flaunting and gay ; 
But the canker lurk’d under their brightness of hue 

And the rose and the laurel both withered away. 


P. B. 





THE ALTHORP LIBRARY. 


We gladly act upon the suggestion of our New York cor- 
respondent in republishing from the Literary World, the 
following description of the Althorp Library by Dr. Cogs- 
well.—[ Ed. Mess. 


I have already referred to the Althorp Library, 
and as I have recently made a visit to it, you 
may like to have some account of it from me, 
however familiar you may be with the Biblio- 
theca Spenceriana and Aides Althorpiane of 


Dibdin. Althorp, as you doubtless know, is one 
of Lord Spencer’s country residences, about five 
miles from Northampton, and seventy-two from 
London, or as distances are now marked, it is 
three hours from the metropolis by rail, with 
three quarters of an hour more for the five miles 
footing. ‘The country between Northampton 
and Althorp is not particularly striking, but it 
was certainly pleasant to enjoy an old fashioned 
drive, sitting in an open carriage drawn by 
horses, with an opportunity of seeing things by 
the road side, and not have them flit by you like 
spectres; it was pleasant, too, to look upon the 
green fields, as green as ours in June, and see 
the men at work ploughing the long furrows as 
cheerily as if spring were back again. It was 
most refreshing also to breathe the fresh air of 
the country, after being cooped up two months 
in the smoky atmosphere of London. But I 





must on to the park; it is very spacious and grand, 
adorned here and there with a fine old far-stretch- 
ing oak or a stately elm, varied with clumps of 
evergreens or smaller trees; the drive through it 
to the house is half a mile or more, winding 
amid a lawn as clean as a parlor carpet. The 
house has nothing imposing inits external aspect, 
and is in no particular style of architecture; but 
in passing its threshold, one feels that he is stand- 
ing on holy ground, and would almost instinct- 
ively ‘put off his shoes from his feet. I read 
Dibdin in my young days, and from him learnt 
to regard the Spencer Library with nearly the 
same veneration I entertain for the Vatican, and 
the feeling came back upon me in its full strength 
when I found myself within it. Knowing that 
I had allotted but one day to the inspection of 
the library, Mr. Appleyard the librarian, who 
was all courtesy and kindness, proposed to be- 
gin our work at once. The library is distributed 
through various rooms of the house, eight alto- 
gether I think, several of which are very large; 
the first in order is the room of the Incunabula, 
which is devoted entirely to editions of the fif- 
teenth century, and works inseparable from them. 
This room is larger than a common sized parlor 
in New York, and is completely full. And here, 
indeed, are the things which the prophets and 
kings of literature might well desire to see, some 
of which can be seen in no other library in the 
world. What shall I select from this multitude 
of treasures to describe to you, for the time must 
fail me, were I to attempt only to name the cu- 
rious and precious volumes which were succes- 
sively placed before me by the learned librarian ? 
We must begin with the block books. In spe- 
cimens of this forerunner of printing, Lord Spen- 
cer is very rich; his earliest is a single leaf, on 
which there are two wood cuts, one representing 
St. Christopher carrying the infant Jesus through 
the sea, the other the Annunciation; beneath 
the cuts is an inscription, with the date 1423, 
which is regarded as the earliest known use of 
printing ink—there is clearly no falsification of 
any kind about it; there cannot be a doubt that 
it was executed at the time it was dated, and 
nothing of an earlier date exists, which is admit- 
ted to be genuine, that of 1418 not being so. 
From this onward there is a fine series of block 
books, besides many of the blocks with which 
they were stamped ; nowhere can one see more 
perfect specimens of the early Xylographic art. 
One portion of the Biblia Pauperum is in curi- 
ous old skin binding, on the cover of which the 
name of the owner is stamped, with the date of 
the binding, 1467—probably it would be difficult 
to produce a book bound earlier than this. We 
passed from the block books to the movable type 
incunabula ; of the art inthis style Lord Spencer 
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has a specimen of the earliest unquestionable 
date; it is a bull of Pope Nicholas V., granting 
plenary indulgence to all Christians bearing arms 
against the Turks, who at that period were push- 
ing on their conquests in the Mediterranean ; the 
date is 1453. Another of the next year has evi- 
dently been altered in the date, by the insertion 
with a pen of an I tothe M.CCCC.LIII., proba- 
bly that the copies remaining from the preceding 
year might answer for 1454, and save the ne- 
cessity of a new impression. Nicholas V. died 
in March, 1455, and was succeeded by Callixtus 
I[I.; it was therefore necessary to issue a new 
bull. Accordingly we find that the one of the 
date of 1455 is in entirely different type, and the 
comparison of the two furnishes the best argu- 
ment in favor of the priority of Gutenberg’s Bi- 
ble printed at Mentz, (now known as the Maza- 
rin Bible,) to that of Pfister; printed probably 
between 1456 and 1460, but without date or place, 
Pfister’s remarkable F being found on the last 
dated bull. Copies of both these Bibles are in 
the Althorp Library, and of the first there is a 
copy in New York, but it cannot be seen. Next 
in order is the earliest Bible with a date—that of 
Faust and Scheffer, printed at Mentz, 1462, of 
which Lord Spencer has a magnificent copy on 
vellum, and-then a suite of the early Bibles in all 
languages ; in every case, the first edition in each 
language is found in this library. The earliest 
printed book with a date is the Psalter of 1457, 
of which there is a copy in fine preservation. 
The earliest English Bible is the one translated 
from the Latin and Dutch, by Miles Coverdale, 
and printed by him in the Low Countries in 1535, 
as it was not permitted to be done in England, 
being before Henry VIII. had decided for the 
Protestant faith. All the other English versions 
to the time of the received one, follow in proper 
order in the library. 
In first editions of the Greek and Latin Clas- 
sics, the Library is equally rich; not one of the 
rare ones is wanting. I never thought much of 
Alduses until I saw the Althorp set in vellum, 
and now I know how beautiful they are. Until 
the addition of the Cassano Library to his col- 
lection, Lord Spencer had no copies of the very 
rare Naples Horace and Juvenal; finding them 
in the possession of the Duke of Cassano, he of- 
fered him six hundred pounds sterling for these 
two small volumes, which offer the Duke declin- 
ed, unless Lord Spencer would extend his pur- 
chase to the whole library; it was in this way 
that the Cassano Library happened to be bought 
by him. Don’t fret, I’ve little more to add. You 
remember Dibdin’s glowing account in his Bibli- 
omania of the Valdarfar Boccaccio, for which 


Dibdin’s account of it used to form one of my 
stock stories, and now I can add that I have had 
the precious volume in hand; it is in the Althorp 
Library, having been purchased by the late Lord 
Spencer for about £900, when it was sold under 
a decree to satisfy the claims of the Duke of 
Roxburgh’s heirs, to whom it had belonged, 
when bought by the Marquis of Blandford. ‘The 
whole history of this volume, from the time of 
its being discovered in the Library of the Mon- 
astery, until it came into Lord Spencer’s hands, 
is most curious: it has now found a proper rest- 
ing-place, and reposes quietly among its fit asso- 
ciates. 

I cannot quit the subject of the Althorp Libra- 
ry, without observing, that every thing there is in 
proper keeping, every copy is a choice one, all 
books of prints are proofs before the letters, the 
binding of every volume is of the best and rich- 
est kind, and they are kept as neatly and as free 
from dust as fresh books. The number is not 
very great, 56,000 volumes only, but that is 
enough to include every thing worth having. As 
to the paintings and other works of art, which 
form the embellishments of the Ades Althorpi- 
anz, they are just such as one would desire to 
see in such a princely residence; but I have al- 
ready trespassed too long on your- patience to 
enter upon an account of them now. Never 
have I spent a more agreeable or a more inter- 
esting day than that of my visit to Althorp, and 
nowhere have I met a kinder and more courte- 
ous reception. 





NOTICES OF NEW WORKS, 


CrassicaL Series, by Drs. Schmitz and Zumpt. C. Julii 
Cesaris Commentarii De Bello Gallico. Philadelphia: 
Lea & Blanchard. 1847. 


C. Junius Casar’s CoMMENTARIES ON THE GALLIC 
War. With English Notes, Critical and Explanatory, 
a Lexicon, Indexes, &c. By Rev. J. A.Spencer, A. M., 
Editor of the “ New Testament in Greek, with notes on 
the Historical Books,” “ Arnold’s Series of Greek and 
Latin Books,” &c. New York. D. Appleton & Co., 200 
Broadway. Philadelphia. Geo. S. Appleton, 148 Ches- 
nut Street. 


These publications have been on our table for some time, 
and as editions of a classic author, so celebrated and so 
much used, deserved an earlier notice. Editions of Cesar 
are indeed “plenty as blackberries.” But a few years 
ago, Prof. Anthon put forth a mammoth one, which appa- 
rently contained every thing which could possibly be de- 
sired by any one, and certainly more than is desirable for 





the Duke of Marlborough, when Marquis of 


Blandford, paid, or rather agreed to pay, £2260. 





young heginners. Yet it was far from preventing the pre- 
paration of others ; how many we cannot say. Mr. Spen- 
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cer alludes to several—Andrews’, Leverett’s, &c., and here 
are two more, which have recently appeared. The first, 
Schmitz’s, is a small, neat volume, with a very conve- 
niently arranged map in miniature of Gaul, (Transal- 
pina and Cisalpina,) and very brief, yet clear and sensible 
explanatory notes. They are not copious enough ; but mea- 
gerness is a much smaller objection than excessive expan- 
sion, especially when the latter is occasioned by much lib- 
eral translation. The editor is a German scholar of high 
reputation now residing in Edinburgh, and author of an 
abridged Roman history. 

Mr. Spencer’s edition has more pretension, size and 
completeness. The expediency of large editions of school 
classics may well be doubted. Yet they may perhaps be 
allowed, where an author is commonly used for mere be- 
ginners, as Cesar, or where he is exceedingly obscure, as 
Tacitus or Juvenal. 

Mr. Spencer has certainly executed his task very well. 
He has perhaps rather too freely amended the commonly 
received text, and occasionally translated too much without 
accompanying explanations. But he is brief and sufficient- 
ly clear and full in the exposition of those points of gram- 
mar, geography and antiquities, which are suggested by the 
text. The student never will be wearied by his notes, al- 
though he may be occasionally baffled by references to books 
not within his reach. The life of Cesar prefixed to this is 
far more just than the one written by Dr. Schmitz, who 
appeared to be quite carried away by his admiration of the 
hero. This we conceive to be a serious objection toa book 
in the hands of boys, sufficiently prone, without extraneous 
influence, to be dazzled by military glory’ We have seen 
recent proof that this is far from being confined to boys, in 
the most extravagant of all eulogies on Ceasar, introduced 
into a preface to the lives of the Apostles. 

Whoever wishes a cheap, yet good edition of Cesar, will 
do well to purchase Schmitz’s; the student who prefers a 


large and more complete one will find Spencer’s such as he 
desires. 


A Manvat or Grexexk anv Roman Antiquities. By Dr. E. 
F’. Bojesen—Professor of the Greek Language and Litera- 
ture in the University of Soro. Translated from the Ger- 
man. Edited with occasional notes, and a complete series 
of questions by the Rev. Thomas K. Arnold. Revised 
with additions and corrections. New York. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia. Geo. S. Ap- 
pleton, 148 Chesnut Street. 


This book certainly supplies a desideratum in our clas- 
sical school literature. It is a reliable manual of both 
Greek and Roman antiquities—brief, clear, and embracing 
all the results of scholastic research. It is preferable to 
Potter, Adams, &c., because the author has availed him- 
self of the lights thrown on various subjects by the inves- 
tigations of Niebuhr, and many other modern scholars. It 
is better as a text book, than Fiske’s Manual, because it is 
less voluminous and minute, and less encumbered by a 
multiplicity of indexes. Yet we cannot see why Bojesen’s 
could not be arranged with only one index, and we know 
that this would add to its convenience. [tis well gotten up, 
under the supervision of Mr. Spencer we believe. 

The sanction of those German scholars, who translated 
it into their own language, and of Dr. Arnold, who edited 
itin England, renders any commendation on our part super- 
fluous. We will venture, however, to differ from the great 
English scholar in one point, viz. the propriety of using set 
questions in teaching any book whatever. 

We hope that, in the language of Dr. Arnold, “the vol- 





ume may be thoroughly mastered, got up and retained” by 


all students who set a proper value on Classical Antiqui- 
ties. 


Tae GERMANIA AND AGRICOLA OF Tacitus; With notes 
for Colleges. By W. S. Tyler, Professor of the Greek 
and Latin Languages in Amherst College. New York. 
D. Appleton & Co., 200 Broadway. Philadelphia. Geo. 
S. Appleton, 148 Chesnut Street. 


This is a neat and well-printed volume, prepared with 
great care and labor. It seems ton to have been not a mere 
professional labor, but one of love. The author tells us that 
it is his first essay in this department, and displays a dis- 
crimination, enthusiasm and power as a writer, which prom- 
ise high excellence. The want of a good edition of Tuaci- 
tus must have been long felt by American teachers, and 
this commencement of an attempt to supply the deficiency, 
should be hailed with approbation by all lovers of the clas- 
sics. Mr. Tyler seems to be imbued with a sincere and 
warm admiration of his author, but, if we may be allowed 
the criticism, has chosen rather too ambitious a style for an 
annotator. He has however no mean talent, has laborious- 
ly collated the different manuscripts and editions, and often 
interests the reader by reference to parallel passages in 
other authors. This last we consider very judicious, es- 
pecially when he compares Tacitus with the authors of the 
Augustan period, from whose purity he had, with all his 
genius, evidently degenerated. 

But while Mr. T. has done so much towards fixing and 
elucidating the text, that the student of his edition will 
seldom have any difficulty in understanding the author, 
yet, to use his own words, he sometimes “ carries him on 
the broad shoulders of an indiscriminate translator.” 

It is certainly preferable, whenever it can be done, to 
explain the sense of the original and the idioms of the lan- 
guage without actual translation, especially free translation, 
which, in a majority of instances, prevents the student from 
farther exertion. But in an author so difficult as Tacitus, 
it is very hard to do this without drawing out the notes to 
an inconvenient length. 

We heartily thank Mr. Tyler for what he has done, and 
have little doubt of his “ ability to make it better at a fu- 
ture day.” 


Tue Caxtons: A Famity Pictur, By Sir E. Bulwer 
Lytton. Complete in Two Parts. PartI. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. 


Roxanp Casue1, By Charles Lever. Illustrated. Complete 
in Two Parts. Part l. New York : Harper & Brothers. 


After some months domination in the empire of fiction, the 
Bells and Mr. Titmarsh have given place to the old regime 
and once more “the author of Pelham” and the volatile 
Harry Lorrequer hold sway. Bulwer, however, is Bulwer 
“‘ with adifference,” for “the Caxtons” is quite unlike any- 
thing we have seen from his pen. It is more carefully fin- 
ished than his first efforts, though with not so much of plot, 
and differs altogether from his latest works, (which were 
skilfully elaborated) in design. ‘ The Caxtons” is a series 
of highly graphic and agreeable sketches of men and things, 
strung together in a manner that is an evident imitation of 
Tristam Shandy. 

When we took up “ Roland Cashel” we were greatly 
surprised to find ourselves in company with a select circle 
of piratical black-legs in South America. They talk Span- 
ish and play at monte. Now, thought we, for a novelty in 
novels. But no sooner do we become partially acquainted 
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with the social habits and mode of life of that rather im- 
moral region, than Roland Cashel, (the mauvais sujet that 
Dr. Lever takes for a hero) is whisked off to Dublin, there 
to commence flirting and fox-hunting at the rate of £17,000 
a year! In short “ Roland Cashel” begins to figure in the 
same scenes that all Dr. Lever’s heroes have figured in be- 
fore. We do not complain of this, however, for no one 
has a greater command of incident than Dr. Lever and no 
one says smarter things in the progress of his dialogue. 
We look for the second number with interest. 

These novels may be found at the book store of A. 
Mortis. 


1. Waat I Saw 1n Cacirornia: Being the Journal of a 
Tour, &c., &c., in the years, 1846, 1847. By Edwin 
Bryant, Late Alcalde of St. Francisco. Fourth Edition. 
With an Appendix, Containing accounts of the Gold 
Mines, &c., &c. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


2. Four MonTuHs amMone THE GoLp Finpers 1n Cati- 
FORNIA: Being the Diary of an Expedition from San 
Francisco to the Gold Districts. By J. Tyrwhitt Brooks, 
M.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


3. Tue Gotp Szexer’s Manuva: Being a practical and 
instructive guide to all persons emigrating to the newly 
discovered Gold Regions of California. By David T. 
Ansted, Professor of Geology, King’s College, London, 
etc. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


4. Tue CaLirornia Guipe Boox: Comprising Major 
Emory’s Overland Journey from Fort Leavenworth to 
San Diego, and Capt. Fremont’s Narrative of the Ex- 
ploring Expedition to the Rocky Mountains, and to Ore- 
gon and North California. From Official Sources. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 


5. Western America, Including California and Oregon, 
with Maps of those Regions, and of “The Sacramento 
Valley,” from Actual Surveys. By Charles Wilkes, U. 
8. N., Philadelphia, Lea & Blanchard. 


6. OREGON aND CaLirornta in 1848: By J. Quinn Thorn- 
ton, &c., &c., with authentic information on the subject 
of the Gold Mines, &c., &c,. In Two Volumes. New 
York : Harper & Brothers. 


The Messrs. Appleton have quite distanced all their 
neighbours of the book trade in the number and variety of 
their publications on California. They have issued indeed 
all sorts of treatises, in muslin and stitched paper, con- 
taining every thing that it is at all desirable to know about 
our new possessions on the Pacific, and a great deal more 
besides,—despatches of commodores, accounts of huge 
lumps of the precious metal beyond anything that Aladdin 
saw in the cave of the genii, and statements which tell us 
how fortunes are made in a day and how one young gentle- 
man sold a barrel of whiskey for $14,000! Some of their 
books are valuable for the information they give of the 
geography of the country, its climate and agricultural re- 
sources. We are glad to know something of these territo- 
ries beyond the mere accounts of gold, gold, with which 
every newspaper is filled. In this respect Mr. Bryant’s 
narrative and the work of Capt. Wilkes are especially use- 
ful, the latter being accompanied with excellent maps of the 
country from actual surveys. Judge Thornton’s volumes 
are also well worth reading, in the handsome text of the 
Harpers, although one is sometimes amused with the sim- 
plicity of the author’s reflections. 

We do not wonder at the multitude of books on this sub- 


ject when we consider that the attention of all Christen- 
dom and Heathenesse is now directed to the rich Sierras of 
California. The sacra fames of the Sacramento has smit- 
ten “‘mankind from China to Peru.” Punch itself has al- 
lowed Lord Brougham a respite from caricature, and instead 
of weekly reproductions of his checked breeches and his 
remarkable nose, brings out prints of the gold-diggings with 
the emigrants that are flocking thereto. We have seen it 
stated that at a recent representation of Robert Le Diable, 
in a little town in France celebrated for its white wines 
and its red politics, an apology was made for the absence 
of the tenor, who was to sing “ L’or est une Chimere” to the 
effect that he had gone off to the gold regions. The fol- 
lowers of Confucius too have become sensible of the exis- 
tence of enchanted lands beyond the limits of the Celes- 
tial Empire, and in some of the islands of Oceanica, the 
voice of the missionary is mute. All races of men, indeed, 
however divided in opinions or differing in physica! charac- 
teristics, agree with the fellow in Beranger’s song, 


“* Que dans mes mains pleuve de lor, 
De lor, 
De lor, 

Et j’en fais mon affaire !” 


How this auriferous excitement will turn out at last, re- 
mains to be seen, but we venture nothing in the opinion 
that those nations will derive the greatest benefit from the 
discovery which pursue the even tenor of plodding industry 
and commercial enterprise, unaffected by insane schemes 
of hoarding up masses of the shining ore. 

To those of our fellow citizens who would learn the sta- 
tistics of the gold country or who design visiting it, we 
commend these publications, which may be found at all the 
bookstores of our city. 


History or HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGINIAN. By Jacob 
Abbott. With Engravings. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. Publishers. 


Mr. Abbott deserves and will receive the lasting grati- 
tude of two important classes of society for his series of 
elementary historical works. The juvenile portion will 
thank him again and again for telling the stories of great 
captains and fair queens in plain words, such aa fix events 
and characters upon the youthful mind. Parents and teach- 
@ (whom we regard as the other class) will thank him for 
investing with interest those studies from which children 
generally are repelled by the stiff style of the books in 
which they are presented. 

The volume before us contains all about Hannibal, the 
great Carthaginian, bow he urged his elephants over the 
Alps, and fought the battle of Cannae and sent home bush- 
els of rings from the fingers of the Roman knights slain 
there, together with the subsequent incidents of his life. It 
is beautifully printed and illustrated. 

It is for sale by A. Morris. 





Essay on THE Union or Cuurcn and State. By Bap- 
tist Wriothesley Noel, M.A. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1849. 


This book from the pen of a most celebrated English di- 
vine, has created an unparalled sensation in England, di- 
recting public attention to the evils of the Establishment 
and causing the High Church party to offer a prize for the 
best refutation of its arguments. The author attacks the 





Union of Church and State on political grounds, and draws 
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upon the Old and New Testaments to prove it unscriptural. 
He proceeds to show the baleful influence of the union 
upon true religion, subjecting pious dissenters to disabilities 
and nurturing within the pale of the established faith, a set 
of fox-hunting parsons, fond of whist and half-and-half, 
who preach their neighbors’ sermons and love their neigh- 
bors’ wives. The concluding portion of the volume is de- 
voted to some suggestions with regard to a more fervid re- 
vival and extension of religion. 

Mr. Noel will meet with little favor, we apprehend, at 
the hands of those who wield or enjoy the patronage of the 
Established Church, but the disinterested piety which has 
induced him to resign the ease and emolument of a Rec- 
torship under a system he disapproved, will not fail to en- 
sure him the respect of all and will doubtless lend addi- 
tional sanction to his views. 

The volume is a neat octavo, and may be found at the 
bookstore of A. Morris. 


A Catecnism oF THE Steam Encine. Illustrative of 
the Scientific Principles upon which its operation de- 
pends, and the Practical Details of its structure, in its 
application to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation and Rail- 
ways. By John Bourne, C. E., editor of a Treatise on 
the Steam Engine, by the Artisan Club. From the last 
London edition. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 


This valuable work is supplemental, and to some extent, 
introductory, to a more lengthy treatise on the same sub- 
ject by the same author. It embodies in the form of ques- 
tions and answers all that can be said of the Steam Engine 
with its application to various kinds of machinery. The 
work is cheap, well-printed and of convenient size for the 
pocket. 


It may be obtained of Nash & Woodhouse. 


ne 


Tue Literary American. G. P. Quackenbos, Proprie- 
tor. New York. 


Having taken occasion to commend this literary enter- 
prise, when it was first entered upon, we have seen with 
great regret in the number for March 24th, a most discred- 
itable plagiarism. The editor has thought proper to put 
forth as original the very striking translation from the French 
of Pierre Chevalier, entitled “‘ The Statue of Santa Ma- 
ria,”—which was contributed to this magazine for January, 
1848, by Miss Mary E. Lee of Charleston, 8. C. Thetwo 
versions are the same in every particular, verbatim et liter- 
atim, the only difference being that in the Literary Ameri- 
ican the name of the translator is abridged to the initials, 
M. E. L., and the residence altogether omitted. We can 
submit with a pretty good grace to “ appropriations,” (we 
use the mildest term,) of our property by certain monthlies 
and weeklies, whose offences in this particular are notori- 
ous, but we are sorry to see so respectable a paper as the 
Literary American reduced to such expedients. We trust 
the matter was the result of inadvertence and we respect- 
fully ask an explanation at the hands of Mr. Quackenbos. 


OvuT.ines or Enoiisn Literature. By Thomas B. 
Shaw, B. A., Professor of English Literature in the Im- 
perial Alexandria Lyceum of St. Petersburg. Phila- 
delphia: Lea & Blanchard, 1849. 


A delightful treatise on the best of subjects, something 
between the “ Cyclopedia of English Literature” by Cham- 





bers and the “ Catalogue of British Authors,” with spirit- 
ed comments on each age or school of letters. We ven- 
ture nothing in saying that the views of many of our mod- 
ern authors, who are wedded to the Germans, would be 
considerably modified by a careful perusal of this volume 
in connection with Sir Henry Ellis’s admirable chapters 
on Literature in the Pictorial History of England. We 
believe that the treasures of our own tongue are inferior 
to those of no modern language and we are pleased to see 
so excellent a volume to sustain our opinion. 
It is for sale by J. W. Randolph & Co. 


NARRATIVE OF THE LATE ExpepiTion to THe Deap 
Sea. From A Diary by one of the Party. Edited by 
Edward P. Montague, &c. &c.&c. Philadelphia: Carey 
and Hart. 


This is a volume of some pretension, with an attractive 
title, and rather flashy exterior. Those who buy it, how- 
ever, with the expectation of finding it a faithful “ narrative 
of the late expedition to the Dead Sea” will be most egre- 
giously disappointed. It seems to have been gotten up by the 
publishers on the principle that “a book’s a book although 
there is nothing in it,” to take advantage of public curiosity 
which is now rife with regard to the late remarkable voy- 
age of Lieut. Lynch, and also (we cannot help thinking) to 
forestall his work on the same subject, now in the press of 
Lea & Blanchard. But our gallant commander is not to be 
thus treated, and we predict that this attempt to take the 
wind out of his sails will prove quite ineffectual, or, in 
other words, that his sales will only be the larger in conse- 
quence. Mr. Montague’s book is certainly not the book 
which public expectation demands. 


History oF MaryLanpD; From its first settlement in 1634 
to the year 1848. By James McSherry. Baltimore, 
Printed and Published by John Murphy. 1849. 


The numerous volumes of history which have appeared 
during two or three years past, drawn from the annals of 
the States of our Union, attest an increased and gratifying 
attention to this branch of research. The work before us 
is a well-written and well-digested narrative of events con- 
nected with the history of Maryland, from the landing of 
the Calverts to the present time. We have no room to enlarge 
upon its merits here, but would recommend those who de- 
sire an excellent history of Maryland to procure it at once. 

It has reached us through J. W. Randolph & Co. 


CoLLECTIONS oF THE GeorGia HistToricaL Society. 
Volume III. Part L. 


We are indebted to our excellent friend, Mr. I. K Tefft, 
whose zeal in historical research has made his name well- 
known on both sides of the Atlantic, for a copy of this use- 
ful publication. The present number contains a vast deal 
of curious and valuable information with regard to the 
“ Creek Country” and the Indian tribes of Georgia, taken 
from MSS. of the late Colonel Benjamin Hawkins, the 
earliest Agent of the United States for Indian Affairs. The 
Society is indebted for the use of these MSS. to Mr. Tefft 
its Corresponding Secretary, under whose guidance the 
Institution itself has attained a proud eminence among the 
scientific corporations of America. 








